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The New York Post-Graduate Hospital. 


THE BEST CENTRE FOR THE SCIENCE AND ART OF HEALING 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


The New York Post-Graduate Hos- 
pital is located in one of the most 
thickly populated parts of New York 
City, on the corner of Second Avenue 


to give post-graduate instruction and 
a wider experience to a large number 
of physicians from all parts of the 
world, namely, England, Japan, Can- 














THE NEW YORK POST-GRADUATE MEDICAL SCHOOL AND HOSPITAL, SECOND AVENUE AND 
TWENTIETH STREET. 


and Twentieth Street, and has for its 
object a double purpose: (a) That of 
relieving in its clinical wards the suf- 
ferings of the sick, and a large num- 
ber of the poor of the metropolis; (b) 


ada, Cuba, South America, etc. Hav- 
ing this duplex object, humanity or 
those outside of the hospital are the 
beneficiaries. 
Having _ visited 


hospitals 


many 
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abroad, I was particularly interested 
and anxious to see this one, and was 
fortunate in being introducéd to the 
various wards, etc., by Dr. Cora M. 
Ballard, a physician connected with 
the institution, and thus was enabled 
to see the true spirit and inspiration 
of the important work carried on there. 

The science and art of healing are 
thus harmoniously united, for under 
the heading of science we find the 
latest experiments are made in the 
surgical wards, and thoroughly ex- 
plained to the physicians who congre- 
gate in large numbers for expert 
knowledge on their particular line of 
medicine; while the art of healing is 
demonstrated every day in the clinical 
wards, where free advice is given, and 
everything is done for the safety of 
the patient and the relief of suffering 
of those who seek for advice. 

There are now two hundred and 
four beds, and so successful and so 
popular is the hospital that there is 
a continual demand for more wards. 
The hospital, it is said, is large enough 
for the purpose of teaching medicine 
to post-graduate “medicos,” but it is 
unable to meet the demands made 
upon it for cases calling for special ex- 
perience, such as diseases of the nose, 
throat, eye, ear and skin, etc., besides 
extra beds for obstetrical cases. 

When we come to think that its 
daily average number of patients dur- 
ing the past year has been a hundred 
and sixty-eight, and that not more 
than two-thirds of those who applied 
for assistance are able to be taken care 
of, we have some practical idea of 
what the hospital is actually accom- 
plishing. 


THE MEDICAL SCHOOL IN CON- 
NECTION WITH THE HOS- 
PITAL. 


As we have already said, the hospital 
gives advanced and expert knowledge 
to a large number of physicians, and 
this part of the hospital work is in a 
most satisfactory and flourishing con- 
dition. As many as six hundred and 
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thirty-nine doctors attended its courses 
during the past year, while a hundred 
and fifty-one physicians received prac- 
tical instruction in exact laboratory 
methods of investigation and diagno- 
sis, while since 1882 more than nine 
thousand practitioners of medicine 
have attended the clinics of the post- 
graduate medical school. These facts 
put us in a position to see how valu- 
able are the avenues of work which 
are being carried on here. 


THE LABORATORY. 


In the laboratory, which is an ex- 
ceedingly fine one, over eight thou- 
sand one hundred and seventeen mi- 
croscopical, chemical, and other ex- 
aminations were made, which included 
nearly every tissue and fluid in the 
human body. In addition to numerous 
species of bacteria connected with 
various abnormal states, many autop- 
sies and careful studies of diseased 
organs were also made. 

It is not too much to say that spe- 
cialists of all parts of the world have 
been stimulated to take a deeper sci- 
entific interest in their work, especial- 
ly in the more intellectual application 
or therapeutic and hygienic agencies. 


BABIES’ WARDS. 


One exceedingly interesting phase 
of the work is that carried on in what 
is called the “Innocenti” ward (babies’ 
ward), and I was struck with the won- 
derful attractiveness of this part of 
the work of the hospital. In this 
branch of work, which is superintend- 
ed by a ladies’ committee, little tots 
are taken care of, fed and nursed with 
magic care. Low easy chairs are ar- 
ranged around the room, and for the 
delicate ones couches and settees, the 
former covered with bright and at- 
tractive chintz, while the latter possess 
numerous cushions with dainty covers. 
Palms adorn various parts of the room, 
and dainty muslin curtains are at the 
windows. During the warm weather 
there is an irresistible summer garden 
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on the roof, where the little tots, when 
convalescing, play games and have 
their daily meal. 

This ward has been a great boon to 
the city, and so beneficial has been its 
example that the city of New York 
has made provision for the care of in- 
fants in a special hospital. The babies’ 
wards, like the other parts of the hos- 
pital, are utilized for the higher edu- 
cation of physicians, as well as for the 
relief of the suffering little ones. In 
these wards there are fifty-seven beds, 
which are absolutely free, while in 
many cases their mothers are also al- 
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THE ORTHOPEDIC WARD. 


The orthopedic ward is bright and 
cheerful, having a sunny exposure and 
anterooms attached, besides a kitchen 
especially for this ward, and a recov- 
ery or convalescent room. Generally 
the beds are all occupied, and words 
will not describe the good that is ac- 
complished for crippled children in 
this department. 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES. 


Besides the general wards for men 
and women, there is a school for 





HOUSE STAFF, 


lowed to remain with their babies 
when the infants cannot be left alone. 


THE OBSTETRICAL WARDS. 


In the lying-in department hundreds 
of poor women from the tenement dis- 
tricts have had the advantage of 
skilled services given by the medical 
staff of the hospital. As we passed 
through these wards, we saw several 
finely equipped human incubators, in 
which were little specimens of human- 
ity who will stand a greater chance to 
struggle with their frail organizations, 
for these little incubators are venti- 
lated with pure air, which, before it 
reaches the infant, is heated in mod- 
ern style. 


1902-1903. 


nurses, which is a part of the New 
York Post-Graduate Medical School 
and Hospital. This gives a three 
years’ course of training, and has at 
present seventy-five pupil nurses in the 
school and six graduate nurses, who 
are constantly instructing and super- 
vising the work in the wards and oper- 
ating-room. 

Among the attending surgeons is 
Edward W. Peterson, M.D., of the 
babies’ ward, who is also an instructor 
of anesthesia. J. R. Nilsen, M.D., is 
an attending gynecologist and an ex- 
cellent lecturer before the post-grad- 
uate students. Joseph Collins, M.D., 
is a lecturer on nervous diseases and 
a man of ripe experience and of strik- 
ing personality. His lecture on Ner- 
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vous Debility, which we attended, was 
fraught with many hints from his own 
experience, and many side-lights of 
humor were introduced to increase the 
interest of the students. 

Truly the time spent in this work is 
time well spent, and no work deserves 
a greater commendation of the public 
than is connected with this wonderful 
and beneficial hospital. 


HOUSE STAFF OF 1902 AND 1903. 


This group of physicians presents 
quite a distinctive feature in regard 
to temperamental developments. The 
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so much in evidence as the cerebro, 
nervous or mental temperament, which 
constitutes him as a thinking being, 
and enables him to enjoy mental work. 
He is a keen student of human nature, 
as is also No. 5. No. 6 enjoys exam- 
ining the philosophy of medicine and 
reasoning along philosophic lines. No. 
7 is an all-round type of man, and has 
a well-balanced organization. No. 8 
is an investigator, and is not so san- 
guine regarding conclusions until he 
has worked out every statement for 
himself. No. 9 is thoughtful, scien- 
tific and generous in his method of 





CLASS OF 1903, MARGARET FAHNESTOCK TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, POST-GRADUATE 
HOSPITAL 


two gentlemen on our extreme left, in 
the front and back row, possess the 
motive-mental temperament. Their 
features are well pronounced, they pos- 
sess prominent brows, their features 
are somewhat pointed and angular, 
and they have a strong perceptive, ob- 
serving, scientific cast of mind. The 
gentleman in the centre of the picture 
possesses more the vital temperament 
united with the mental than the two 
we have mentioned, and there is bal- 
ance of organization, vitality and en- 
thusiasm, while the gentleman to our 
extreme right on the front row pos- 
sesses the mental temperament, which 
is seen in the height and breadth of 
the anterior lobe. He has no lack of 
the vital and motive, but they are not 


approaching the work of others. He 
is reticent until he has reason to speak, 
then he is able to make himself under- 
stood. 

In the above group we see that these 
nurses are endowed largely with the 
intuitive faculty, which helps to con- 
stitute a successful nurse. They are 
healthy, and are capable of throwing 
around them in the sick ward or the 
patient’s room a feeling of confidence, 
assurance and hope. ‘These elements 
also are necessary to the success of a 
nurse. They express geniality, thought- 
fulness, tact, keen sympathies, energy 
and grasp of mind. Few classes are 
better equipped mentally and physi- 
cally for the work of nursing than we 
find this one to be.—J. A. Fowler. 
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Historical Reminiscences of Phrenology. 


By Joun T. Mitter, D.B., D.S., Professor of Physiology in the L. D. S. 
University, and Editor of the Character Builder. 


Read before the International Conference of Phrenologists, New York. 


Phrenology has made more rapid 
progress during the past ten years 
than during any other decade since it 
was discovered by Dr. Gall. This prog- 
ress is not due to any great discoveries 
during the period stated, except the dis- 
covery made by many psychologists 
and scientists that Phrenology is the 
only science of mind which gives a cor- 
rect analysis of the mental powers and 
furnishes a solid basis for true educa- 
tion. 

Nearly half a century ago Henry 
Ward Beecher foretold the condition 
which now exists when he gave his 
opinion of Phrenology as recorded in 
his forty-eight sermons (Vol. 1, page 
303). He says: “All my life long I 
have been in the habit of using Phre- 
nology as that which solves the practi- 
cal phenomena of life. The 
learned professions may do what they 
please, the common people will try 
these questions and will carry the day, 
to say nothing of the fact that all the 
great. material and scientific classes, 
though they do not concede the truth 
of Phrenology, are yet digesting it, 
and making it an integral part of 
the scientific systems of mental phi- 
losophy.” 

If Mr. Beecher had made the above 
statement in 1904, he could not have 
described conditions more accurately 
than he foretold them half a century 
ago. 

Phrenology is unpopular with many 
scientists to-day, but the truths of 
Phrenology are freely used under the 
name of psychology. This is very evi- 
dent in a book entitled “The Study of 
Children and Their School Training,” 
by Francis Warner, M.D. (London), 
F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S. (England), ete. 
In the preface the author says: “Ob- 
servation shows the child’s strong 


points which should be cultivated, as 
well as his weak ones which must be 
combatted.” I taught psychology for 
several years in a normal training 
school, but was unable to learn any 
system of observational psychology 
from the standard texts. In the book 
mentioned above Dr. Warner gives in- 
structions for observing the head. He 
says: 

“Look at the head full face, carry- 
ing your eyes from ear to ear over the - 
top of the head, following its curve and 
estimating its size; again carry your 
eyes from one ear to the other in a hor- 
izontal line, looking first at the right 
ear and its parts, then at the right eye- 
opening, the bridge of the nose, the left 
eye-opening and the ear. Looking at 
the profile, follow the bridge of the nose 
up the forehead, noting if it be nearly 
vertical, or slope backwards, then over 
the curve of the top of the head and 
down to the nape of the neck. You may 
then inspect the head in its configura- 
tion and estimate its volume by inspec- 
tion. Place your flat hand upon the 
child’s head, with your fingers spread, 
and then estimate its volume by feel- 
ing it, noticing its form and any lumps 
or ridges of bone. Then, if you think 
necessary you can measure the head 
round with a tape. Measure carefully 
the greatest horizontal circumference 
round the forehead: take a transverse 
measurement from one ear-opening to 
the other over the top of the head ; and 
again from the bridge of the nose over 
the top of the head to a projection you 
will feel at the back of the head just 
above the nape of the neck; such meas- 
urements taken at interrvals of a few 
months will enable you to appreciate 
growth and increase of volume of the 
head. 

“As you look at children, observing 
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their form, you will see some with a 
shapely, well-moulded head of good 
size, while others are ill-shapen or 
small; the features may be well cut or 
defective in form.” 

That book was published two years 
ago by educational publishers of in- 
ternational fame. The author does not 
mention Phrenology anywhere. but 
gives instructions on the study of psy- 
chology. The student of Phrenology 
will find much, however, in the book 
that is of phrenological origin. It is 
unnecessary to single out this publica- 
tion, other psychological works of re- 
cent date have the phrenological mark 
on their pages. As hypnotists made 
the principles of mesmerism more 
popular under the new name, so psy- 
chologists are taking the truths of 
phrenology and are making them ac- 
ceptable to orthodox educators and 
scientists under the name of psychol- 
ogy. If the transformation continues 
it will not be long before all will come 
to a unity of faith on things psychic or 
phrenic. When that unity is reached 
and the contributions of the various 
psychological systems are measured, it 
will be found that phrenology has con- 
tributed much more that is of real value 
for individual or social progress than 
has any other system which was devel- 
oped during the nineteenth century. 

Another evidence of the growth of 
Phrenology during the past ten years 
is found in the able contributions in its 
favor from some of the most eminent 
scientists of the world. Notably among 
these are “A Vindication of Phrenolo- 
gy,” by W. Mattieu Williams, F.C.S., 
F.R.A.S., author of the “Chemistry of 
Cookery” and other scientific works ; 
“The Mental Functions of the Brain” 
and “Scientific Phrenology,’ by B. 
Hollander, M.D., M.R.C.S,, L.R.C.P. 
(London) ; “A Manual of Mental Sci- 
ence,” a scientific treatise on child 
study, by Miss J. A. Fowler, and a 
chapter in “The Wonderful Century,” 
by Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace, F.R.S. 
That eminent scientist gives a review 
of the successes of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and points out some of the mis- 
takes that were made. He devotes a 
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long chapter to phrenology, from which 
the following is quoted: 

“We have also neglected or rejected 
some important lines of investigation 
affecting our own intellectual and spir- 
itual nature, and have in consequence 
made serious mistakes in our modes of 
education in our treatment of mental 
and physical disease and in our deal- 
ings with criminals. A sketch of these 
various failures will now be given, and 
will, I believe, constitute not the least 
important portion of my work. I be- 
gin with the subject of Phrenology, a 
science of whose substantial truth and 
vast importance I have no more doubt 
than I have of the value and impor- 
tance of any of the great intellectual 
advances already recorded. 

“In the coming century Phrenology 
will assuredly attain general accept- 
ance. It will prove itself to be the true 
science of the mind. Its practical uses 
in education, in self-discipline, in the 
reformatory treatment of criminals, 
and in the remedial treatment of the in- 
sane will give it one of the highest 
places in the hierarchy of the sciences, 
and its persistent neglect and obloquy 
during the last sixty years will be re- 
ferred to as an example of the almost 
incredible narrowness and _ prejudice 
which prevailed among men of science 
at the very time when they were making 
such splendid advances in other fields 
of thought and discovery.” 

These words, uttered by an eminent 
scientist whose experience extends back 
to the early part of the century, and 
who has made a life-long study of the 
various psychological systems, are of 
more than ordinary significance. Sci- 
entists who read Dr. Wallace’s book 
may be led to a study of Phrenology 
where the secrets of mental action are 
revealed to any careful observer. 

While a few of the “learned” have 
failed to recognize the merits of Phre- 
nology, it has steadily grown in popu- 
larity among intelligent scientists and 
has been of inestimable value to mil- 
lions who have been directed into a 
more perfect life by its grand and ele- 
vating principles. Two classes of peo- 


ple have retarded the progress of Phre- 
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nology: those who have passed through 
college and through life without learn- 
ing to observe and think for them- 
selves, and those who have practiced 
Phrenology without necessary training 
or from wrong motives. 

Much of the research in psychology 
during the past century has been fruit- 
less, but the study of mind has been 
placed on a scientific, physical basis, 
where investigations may test the claims 
of the various systems for themselves. 
Phrenology will not suffer by being 
compared with all other systems. 
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My personal acquaintance with Phre- 
nology extends over a period of only 
twelve years, but after reading most of 
the works that have been written in 
English, French, and German, on the 
science and history of phrenology, and 
after making thousands of observa- 
tions to test its principles, I am thor- 
oughly convinced of the truth of Phre- 
nology and of its great value to the 
human race. The principles of Phre- 
nology are eternal; their influence on 
nineteenth-century progress cannot be 
easily overestimated. 


ne 


Professor Fitzgerald Finds the Features of the Woman 
who Killed Her Husband Those of a Criminal. 


Professor J. M. Fitzgerald, a phrenologist 
with offices at 1405-8 Champlain Building, 
No. 126 State Street, made for the Chicago 
American an analysis of the features and 
head of Mrs. Jessie A. Hopkins, who has 
been held to the grand jury for shooting and 
killing her husband in the flat at No. 5829 
Calumet Avenue. 

Professor Fitzgerald was shown enlarged 
photographs of the countenance of Mrs. Hop- 
kins and was asked to make the analysis 
before being told who she was. He said that 
he had never seen the young woman nor a 
picture of her before. Here is what Professor 
Fitzgerald had to say: 

General Features—The woman whose pic- 
ture you show me is ruled by passion and 
force. She has a total absence of sympathy 
and reflection. She possesses no power to 
take cognizance of the consequence of an act. 
Benevolence is almost totally wanting. She 
has an excessive tendency toward self-will, 
and restraint to her would be almost unbear- 
able. She has an ungovernable temper, which 
she has always been unable to restrain. 





WILL IS SUPREME, 


High Crown of Head.—This shows a dis- 
position to domineer. The will is supreme. 
She has much firmness and a great deal of 
self-esteem. The only sensibility in her 
make-up is shown in the high crown. This 
is an excessive faculty for approbation. 

The Low and Narrow Frontal Bone.—The 
narrowness of the upper temple shows want 
of ideality or refinement of sentiment. The 
excessive development of the other parts of 
the face and features when compared to the 
low frontal bone brings out a clear indica- 
tion of motive and vital temperament—the 
temperament of the bulldog. 


The Eye.—This shows excessive cruelty, 
animalism, and lasciviousness. 

The Nose—This feature carries out the 
general trend of the face toward criminality. 
It also shows lack of sensitiveness. 

The Ear.—The big rolling ear lobe which 
appears to have little or no form, and which 
is blunt, shows an utter lack of sensitiveness. 
It shows that the sensibilities are dull and 
the thoughts are not high. The ear, when 
associated with the nose, the cheek bones, 
the mouth and the eyes, shows an irresisti- 
ble and an indomitable energy, with tigerish 
instincts when opposed. 


LIPS STRONGLY MARKED, 


The Mouth.—It is cold except in the pas- 
sionate sense. The lips are strongly marked. 

The Chin.—This part of the face is un- 
stable. It shows more deep emotions and 
more excitability. 

Professor Fitzgerald was then told who 
the woman was. He said: “She will care 
more for the disapproval brought upon her 
by her act than she will suffer any stings of 
conscience or benevolent feeling. Her re- 
straint will drag her down more than any- 
thing else. 


MAKEUP OF FACE BAD. 


“The makeup of the whole face is very 
bad. I cannot find in it one redeeming 
feature. She has the five points of the 
criminal—an unfavorably developed head, 
eyes, nose, mouth and chin. 

“The lower part of the face is abnormally 
developed, as are the cheek bones. The nar- 
row patch of frontal brain is not enough to 
control the animal instincts.” 
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A Phrenological Detective. 


A NEW 


YEAR’S STORY. 


By Apina C. E. Mrnort, F.A.L.P. 


Continued from page 10. 


At 11 a.m. the next day Clemont 
called at the duke’s apartment, and 
sent in his card with the message that 
he was here from New York on a visit 
to Helena, Montana, had seen the 
duke’s heroic act, and had come to ten- 
der his sympathies. He was received 
by a beautiful dark-haired woman of 
the Italian type. She was tastefully 
and elegantly attired, but there were 
traces in her face which showed that 
her past life might have been ques- 
tionable. 

“T beg your pardon, Duchess, for 
this seeming intrusion,” said Clemont, 
with a low bow, “but I felt it my duty 
to call and pay my respects to your 
brave husband before I left the vil- 
lage.” 

Flattered by the distinction of being 
taken not only for a wife, but also a 
duchess, the woman without hesitation 
ushered him into a richly furnished 
room where the sick man was com- 
fortably seated in a chair. The duke 
welcomed and waved him to a seat. 

Clemont was much disappointed. A 
close examination of the face showed 
that the possessor was kind-hearted 
and amiable. There were drawn lines 
around the mouth, which showed that 
he was fond of easy living. The blow 
which he received on his head had 
made several smaller wounds; conse- 
quently it was closely bandaged, and 
to cover the bandages, a soft silk 
neckerchief had been thrown over the 
head. “If the bandages were only 
off!” Clemont longed to tear them 


asunder and discover whatever mystery 
might have been hidden there. 

A wrong accusation would disclose 
his plans and call forth ridicule, in- 
stead of the praise which he expected 


to merit. So there was nothing to do 
but wait. 

He casually mentioned that he had 
seen the little girl whom the duke had 
rescued, and her regret for having of- 
fended him by her giddy chat. A new 
light came into the duke’s eyes, but 
those of the woman showed hate. “I 
ordered her away,”~she explained. 
“She annoys the duke with her silly 
talk. She is only a street urchin at 
the best, and is not worth an eighth 
of the pain which he is suffering for 
his foolish venture.” “I have told you 
that I like to hear her talk, Lillian,” 
the duke said meekly. She frowned 
at the name, and apologized, saying: 
“A pet name the duke has given 
me; he forgets there is a stranger 
present.” 

Clemont gave all his attention to 
Lillian, and succeeded in securing an 
invitation to call the following day. 

When he arrived he found the duke 
much troubled, and noticed a spot in 
the wall where the paper had been torn 
off and a brick removed. The duke 
told him that “behind the brick there 
had been hidden $2,500 in gold, which 
had been stolen during the night. A 
few of the hotel employees gave chase,” 
continued the duke, “but it availed 
them nothing, except an old hat, which 
could be of no assistance. The man 
was masked and did not trouble him- 
self to pick up a hat in which there 
was neither name nor mark by which 
he could be traced. The money he 
took was in $10 and $20 pieces; he 
was careful not to drop any of these.” . 
“May I see the hat?” asked Mr. Cle- 
mont. He was shown the hat, and 
there on the side were the same indi- 
cations—that phenomenal development 
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around the ears. Clemont was more 
perplexed than ever. It was not im- 
possible for this man to rob himself to 
cause a sensation, but it was impossible 
for him to be in bed while the em- 
ployees were giving chase. That the 
money was that stolen from the ex- 
press company he felt surer than ever ; 
but if this man was innocent, how did 
he come in possession of it? 

The longer this mystery remained 
to be solved the more of the com- 
pany’s money would be lavished in 
reckless waste. The head he must see 
to-day! At any cost the bandages 
must be removed and the side-head re- 
vealed. He walked to the farther end 
of the room; he turned and retraced 
his steps, a look of resolution taking 
the place of that of thoughtfulness. 

“By the way, duke, what a little 
beauty that girl is whom you saved. 
Yes, she is a beautiful, delicate creat- 
ure. I would like very much to see 
her again, but 1 am afraid Lillian has 
frightened her away forever. I can 
assure you she is staying away against 
her will. I saw her shed tears at the 
thought of not being able to continue 
her visits. 

“The wounds in your head should 
be sufficiently healed by now,” con- 
tinued Clemont, “to allow those band- 
ages to be removed. Suppose we try?” 
“I think so, too,” replied the duke; 
“but the doctor says they must not be 
taken off for another month yet; I am 
of the opinion that it is Lillian who 
wishes to keep me here.” “Then we 
will remove them!” In a moment the 
head was bare. Clemont paid no at- 
tention to the scars on the top, but 
fixed his eyes on the side-head, while , 
he examined it with his hands. “That 
is not the spot that was cut,” said the 
duke; “it was up here,” pointing to 
the top of his head. “Yes, this part of 
the head is all right,” answered the 
disappointed detective. “The other 
part is also in fine condition. You 
need not be housed here any longer. 
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A month from to-day will be New 
Year’s day, and you do not wish to be 
shut up in here on the first day of the 
year, do you? 

“What do you say to a drive beyond 
the hills to see Grace? It is a bright 
day, and you can wrap your head 
warmly.” “I endorse that,” said the 
duke excitedly; “and let us be off be- 
fore Lillian comes back.” 

That afternoon Clemont paced his 
room restlessly. At night he had 
reached no conclusion. The deeper he 
investigated, the farther away seemed 
to be the key to unlock the door of 
mystery. That the laborer-duke was 
not the culprit for whom he was look- 
ing he was certain. If he had even 
been an accomplice in the crime, the 
others would surely have stepped in 
for their share of the booty. Yet the 
money which he was spending so freely 
and openly was undoubtedly the stolen 
gold of the company. Another per- 
plexing evidence—the real thief had 
robbed him also, for was not that hat 
like the other in his possession? <A 
thought suddenly entered his mind. 
Could Lillian be connected with the 
crime? Yes! Why not? His eager- 
ness to see the bandaged head and the 
belief that it would conform with the 
one for which he was looking had 
blinded him to this fact. She must be 
an accomplice of the real criminal and 
was helping him to regain a portion 
of the money which had slipped from 
his hands. He must look to find the 
real thief through her. With this end 
in view he encouraged the duke in his 
love affairs and still managed to retain 
Lillian’s friendship. 

The duke, finding that she cared 
only for his money, ceased to notice 
her and refused her admittance to his 
apartments. Clemont took advantage 
of this and kept her posted with every 
step of the courtship. Knowing this, 
she grew to hate her former lover, and 
at the same time Clemont was gaining 
her confidence. 


(To be continued.) 
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Character Sketch of Madame Eless Winterburn, 
Associate of the Fowler Institute, London. 


By Pror. L. 


When the late Professor L. N. 
Fowler first examined the head of this 
lady, thirty-five years ago, he strongly 
recommended her to study Phrenclogy 
and Physiology, in order to success- 
fully train her large family. She did 
not think that the time would come 
when her whole talents and energies 
would be devoted to the science, and 
her studies were mainly directed to the 
requirements necessary for the proper 
training, physically and mentally, of 
her twelve children. ‘Ten years later 
she was still more strongly urged by 
both Mr. and Mrs. L. N. Fowler to 
study and take her proper position as 
a professor after first working for and 
gaining the diploma of the Fowler 
Phrenological Institute. 

As soon as her family launched into 
the world on their own account she 
did this, and the examiner said she 
would make a most efficient, practical, 
and successful teacher and exponent 
of Phrenology. Subsequent events 
have fully justified those prognostica- 
tions. 

We cannot sketch this lady’s present 
characteristics more truthfully than by 
quoting from Mr. Fowler’s written de- 
lineation given in 1880: 

“You have a high degree of the ner- 
vous temperament, are very susceptible 
to enjoyment and suffering; your mind 
is rather easily impressed with internal 
emotions or external influences. You 
are all alive to what is taking place 
around you. You can scarcely be quiet 
enough to enjoy yourself or to let life 
slide along easily. You have naturally 
a strong constitution, with consider- 
able health and strength, but, owing to 
the extreme susceptibility of your na- 
ture, you are rendered too happy, or 
the reverse, through the influences of 
your nerves. You are liable to take 
upon yourself rather too much labor 


N. Fow.er. 


and to attempt more through your 
spirit and ambition than you ought to 
do. The danger is that you exhaust 
vitality faster than you generate it. 

“You should be characterized, 
phrenologically speaking, for your 
high degree of ambition, for you are 
very anxious to excel and do some- 
thing worthy of note, and were you to 
follow your own inclinations you 
would be before the public in some 
way, as a lecturer or speaker of some 
kind. 

“You have a great fondness for 
children, and the motherly feeling in 
you is very strong; few have it more 
fully developed than yourself. 

“Your Friendship is also an active 
quality, and you want to come in con- 
tact with other people all the time. 

“You have a distinct love of place, 
and are attached to home and to one 
locality. 

“You have great perseverance and 
power of will, can determine upon a 
course of life and adhere to it more 
thoroughly than many can; you, how- 
ever, are easily influenced by mild 
measures where principles are not in- 
volved. Sense of right and feeling of 
obligation are powerful qualities of 
your mind. You are naturally hope- 
ful, buoyant, and disposed to encourage 
yourself with ideas of success. You 
are bound to look upon the bright side 
if possible; you have more faith in the 
future than many; still you are not 
very quick to believe or’to take every- 
thing for granted. You have a promi- 
nent feeling of respect for superior 
and sacred subjects, and also of devo- 
tion and worship. Your sympathies 
are very strong. Your whole character 
is modified by your interest in other 
people; you cannot well enjoy yourself 
alone, but you have very little disposi- 
tion to imitate others or to take on 
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their ways or manners. You prefer to 
be like yourself and to act yourself out 
in your own way. You have a full 
share of force, spirit, and resolution, 
but you seldom show a malicious dis- 
position. 

“Combativeness is rather large, in- 
clining you to defend your friends and 
principles. You can easily get into an 
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for knowledge, scientific experiments, 
and all kinds of results. You are in- 
terested in history, in the progress of 
science, knowledge, religion, etc., are 
anxious to be posted up in things that 
are going on, and you are particularly 
analogical and intuitive. You are not 
interested much in abstract principles, 
but you are especially anxious to apply 
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MADAME ELESS WINTERBURN. 


argument or be sharp in your criti- 
cisms on those who do wrong. You 
are noted for your frankness, candor, 
open-heartedness, and disposition to 
show out your state of mind. You 
prize property as a means to get 
through the world. Cautiousness is 
rather large, giving general fore- 
thought and regard for consequences, 
but are not timid or irresolute. Intel- 
lectually you are governed by your per- 
ceptive faculties. You have a thirst 


and turn them to some practical ac- 
count. You take a great interest in 
mental philosophy, physiology, or any- 
thing that introduces you to humanity, 
but more especially to the mind. You 
form quite correct opinions of others, 
and are seldom deceived in your first 
impressions of people. You are youth- 
ful in disposition and will retain a 
pliable state of mind into old age; you 
are pleasant and mirthful without try- 
ing to be specially witty; your remarks 
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are pointed and definite. You appre- 
ciate travel and delight to come in con- 
tact with the external world. Your 
natural disposition is to be orderly and 
methodical in doing things, but you 
may not easily accomplish it, owing to 
circumstances. You are not so fond of 
the exact as of the natural sciences. 
you have good powers of conversation ; 
you delight to communicate and to im- 
part instruction to others. You are very 
fond of music, could have excelled in 
it if you had been trained, especially 
in singing. You have very good bal- 
ancing power, can keep the center of 
gravity quite well. Your main faults 
are that you are too open, free, con- 
fiding, ambitious, sensitive, and sym- 
pathetic. You can afford to be more 
self-satisfied and more worldly wise. 
Sense of independence is very distinct. 
You are not proud and haughty; in 
fact, more self-esteem would give sta- 
bility and solidity to your mind.” 

Twenty-five years of study, practice, 
travel, and experience of humanity in 
its various phases have developed and 
matured those characteristics, and to- 
day this delineation stands as a lasting 
monument to the truth of the science 
of Phrenology. 

Madame Winterburn is by birth a 
Cornish woman, but brought up in 
London; on her mother’s side she has 
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French blood in her veins. After her 
marriage she lived at Whitby, York- 
shire, and it was at this quaint old 
town she first made the acquaintance 
of Mr. Fowler and commenced that 
course of study that has gradually 
brought her to be recognized as one of 
the most painstaking teachers and ex- 
ponents of the science. Her family, 
thanks to her practical knowledge of 
their capabilities, are all in the grooves 
for which they are adapted, and con- 
sequently successful; the eldest son 
being the general manager of one of 
the largest engineering and ship-build- 
ing firms in Hong-Kong; the next is a 
chief engineer in the Canadian Pacific 
Company’s service; another is a pho- 
tographer, and the youngest a rising 
architect. Her five daughters are all 
musicians and vocalists, and are well 
known through Europe, having per- 
formed by royal command and in all 
the capitals and chief cities of Europe, 
from Christiania to Algiers and from 
Bucharest to Dublin. Madame Win- 
terburn’s home for the last twelve 
years has been Leeds, but for ten years 
she has practised during the summer 
season at Harrogate, where her con- 
sulting-room is visited by the best and 
most intellectual visitors to-this fash- 
ionable watering-place. 


—_—___@—_ —_____. 


Helps and Hints for Young Men. 
By One of Them. 


HELPS. 


It seems to us that everyone else is 
helped more than the young man of 
to-day. Educationalists are going 
wild over Psychology and Child Cul- 
ture, and we have our journals galore 
for young ladies, and hear on every 
side about the women’s clubs and the 
Gibson girl. Is it not time that we 
heard about the young men, or at least 
offer them as much advice, help, coun- 
sel and friendship as the young girls 
have? We have nothing to say against 


young girls, for we love them all right, 
but we have a very warm place in our 
hearts for young men, and we think it 
is about time to have a popular man, a 
manly man, an American man, or an 
English man, or some kind of a man 
before the footlights. If we are contin- 
ually told about the Gibson girl, the 
Christy girl, the Valley girl, the Stan- 
hope girl, the Mountain girl, the Ten- 
nis girl, the Shopping girl, the Soci- 
ety girl, ought we not to have at any 
rate a few heroes to match them, such 
as the Ideal man, the Gibson man, the 
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Chicago man, the Texas man, the Bus- 
iness man, and the Athletic man, and 
thus hear about these great heroes a 
little more than we do, so that they 
can stand beside the galaxy of girls 
or heroines. The Women’s Herald 
for Men has something bright on this 
point, and endorses this idea. It says: 
“You young man, with the public pen, 
whether you make your portrait of 
words or lines, get an inspiration, go 
into the business world, into the world 
alive and rub up against a modern, 
strong-faced, energetic man. Take 
him for your model, your dream; 
then throw out to the nation upon 
your magazine canvas a man—manly, 
robust, attractive, earnest, joyous, 
male man,” and we will add, “a right-" 
eous, conscientious, energetic, relig- 
ious young man.” Do not be afraid 


of being religious because you are a 


young man. If your religion is an 
honest outcome of your convictions, 
stand by it. 


READY TO WORK. 


Having before our mind’s eye an 
ideal young man, let us see how he 
looks with large Destructiveness, or a 
willingness to work. A contemporary 
says something on this point, namely, 
the Rochester Democrat and Chroni- 
cle, and tells a story about an Irish- 
man getting a place on the police force 
within a few days after he landed in 
New York, and while it may be far 
from the truth in so far as the police 
force is concerned, it is a fact that 
many foreigners stand a much better 
chance of obtaining a position in this 
city than a young man of native birth. 
This seems to be due to the fact that 
our young men are, in many cases, 
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afraid to soil their hands, much less 
their clothes, and are very apt to labor 
under the idea that they were em- 
ployed to do a certain thing, and that 
that is all they should do. It is differ- 
ent with the man from across the 
water. He is willing to do anything 
he is told, and he does it in a cheerful 
way that does not imply that he is con- 
ferring a great and mighty favor on 
his employer by so doing. In conver- 
sation with a young man who stands 
well up toward the top in one of our 
big corporations, a position that he 
had won for himself purely on merit, 
I asked him how he had won this ad- 
vancement. He said: “I think that 
I can attribute my first opportunity to 
push ahead to the fact that I was not 
afraid of spoiling my clothes and of 
doing a little work outside of my own 
department that I saw was necessary 
to be done, and it is this very thing 
that I think stands in the way of many 
young men in getting ahead. I have 
noticed young men in our house stand 
round and look at things they knew 
had to be done and not do them just 
because they happen to be in a depart- 
ment outside of their own. This is 
not the way with foreigners, and it is 
better to be too ambitious than to be 
too ‘stuck up.’ ” 

The proper development of Execu- 
tiveness, Firmness, Approbativeness 
and Courage will tide over many slack 
times in business, when the unobliging 
young man is discharged because there 
is really no special need to keep him 
until the rush business begins. 

Young man, study yourself. See 
where your deficiencies lie, and deter- 
mine to be the young man who is 
wanted year in and year out. 


HINTS. 


Let your lives breathe the prayer 
your lips cannot utter. 

Live up to your full mental privi- 
leges, your full manly rights, your full 
inheritance. 

Look out from the windows of your 
soul for the opportunity to rise a notch 
higher. 


Do not let your own character be- 
come tarnished by mixing with others 
who do not care how much they pull 
you down. 

Study one habit carefully every 
month; analyze it thoroughly, and see 
if you are doing the very best you can 
to improve it. 
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News and Notes. 
By E. P. Miter, M.D. 


THE RAW-FOOD FAD. 


There are scores of persons, some of 

them physicians, others health reform- 
ers, who, having investigated the ques- 
tion more or less, are advocating raw 
food as a cure for all forms of disease, 
as well as for the maintenance of good 
health. Some of these have letters 
from patients who have been under 
their care which speak in the very high- 
est terms of the great benefit received 
from adopting a raw-food diet. The 
food thus used consists largely of fruits, 
nuts, and cereals, with a few vegetables. 
Sueh food, according to chemical anal- 
ysis, contains all of the nutritive prop- 
erties necessary to support the human 
body. 

The advocates of this system of diet 
claim that the life-giving elements of 
foods are destroyed by cooking, and 
that the human family, like the lower 
animals, should eat their food as nearly 
as is possible just as nature provides it 
for them in its uncooked state. 

There are many vegetarians, however, 
who claim that the cooking of foods 
makes them more quickly and easily di- 
gested, and that their nutritive prop- 
erties are not in the least injured by 
this process. The cereals, such as 
wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, and rice, 
are composed largely of starch and 
sugar and are classed as carbo-hydrates, 
which investigators claim require cook- 
ing a long time to make them the most 
palatable and most readily digested. 
The same is claimed in regard to most 
vegetables. There are scores of food 
preparations made from carbo-hydrates 
that are so cooked and prepared for 


quick and easy digestion as to be par- 
tially digested before being eaten. 

There is no doubt but that foods 
eaten raw require and would receive far 
more mastication, and hence more per- 
fect insalivation than would cooked 
foods, but this necessitates better teeth 
for the purpose of chewing. All starch 
and sugar foods require alkaline digest- 
ive fluids for their digestion, while 
food composed largely of protein or al- 
bumin and glutin require acid digested 
fluids. The saliva in the mouth is alka- 
line, while the gastric juice in the stom- 
ach is acid. 

The cereals are so hard that before 
they can be eaten raw they must be 
partially pulverized and macerated be- 
fore they can be relished. People who 
have good teeth can thrive well on raw 
or uncooked foods, but those who have 
lost their molars, or grinding teeth, will 
be likely to thrive best on cooked foods. 
Uncooked foods of all kinds should be 
thoroughly cleansed by washing, so as 
to remove all parasites or grains before 
being eaten. Cooking food, if it is 
thoroughly done, destroys‘ all forms of 
disease germs. 


A SCIENTIFIC VEGETARIAN’S 
ARGUMENT. 


The following, one of the most con- 
cise, vigorously stated, and scientific 
articles in favor of a strict vegetarian 
diet, is by Dr. Ernest Crosby, pub- 
lished recently in the “Chicago Amer- 
ican” : 

“T am down on all trusts as a rule, 
but there is just one exception. I ad- 
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mit that I have a warm place.in my 
heart for the beef trust, and I should 
like to see beef go up to ten dollars a 
pound, so that no one but millionaires 
could indulge in it, and then I would 
pity the millionaires. There is some- 
thing very amusing to me in the panic 
of those people who think they cannot 
live without meat, when I know per- 
fectly well, from my own experience 
and that of hundreds of others, that 
meat, so far from being necessary to 
man, is a bad food, and that you can 
get on much better without it. 

“Our bodies are always wearing out, 
and we are continually getting rid of 
the used-up tissue through the various 
organs of our body which carry it off, 
and when we eat meat we take into our 
stomachs a whole lot of waste tissue of 
other animals, and we give our kidneys 
and other organs double work to per- 
form. They cannot manage the extra 
work properly, and sooner or later they 
give out, and we have various kinds of 
kidney disease, dyspepsia, and the like, 
as a result. 

“The number of diseases caused by 
meat-eating is being added to continu- 
ally. Gout, rheumatism, appendicitis, 
tapeworm, scurvy, trichinosis, are all 
ascribed to meat, and tuberculosis and 
ptomaine poisoning come often from 
the same source. 

“We disguise our meat by cooking 
it; in any other form it is disgusting 
to us. But you would not shrink from 
putting a raw vegetable in your mouth 
or from tasting a new kind of fruit. 
Why? Because vegetables and fruits 
and cereals are our natural food, and 
flesh and blood are not. We are most 
like the arboreal apes, of all other ani- 
mals, and they live on fruit and nuts. 
Carnivorous animals, like the dog and 
lion, have very short intestines and no 
grinding teeth, while we have long in- 
testines and plenty of grinders. And 
we have no carnivorous teeth, for our 
teeth are exactly like the ape’s, and he 
is not carnivorous. Besides this, there 
is a lateral play of our jaws, useful 
for grinding, which the carnivora do 
not possess, and which we have in 
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common with the ox, the horse, and 
the camel, all of them vegetarians. 
Animals which we eat are usually the 
peaceable vegetarians. The cow, the 
calf, and the sheep are absolutely 
harmless, and cause no suffering to 
others, and yet we select them for our 
shambles. 

“But how is it possible to live with- 
out eating meat? It is the easiest 
thing in the world. I have not eaten 
a particle of meat, fowl, or fish for six 
years or more, and my health has not 
been affected in the slightest. There 
are dozens of vegetarians I know of 
whom the same is true, and some of 
them have not eaten meat for one-half 
a century. It is a simple matter of 
chemistry. You can get the same ele- 
ments which form the valuable part of 
meat in other things, and without the 
objectionable waste tissue. ’ 

“Oatmeal, whole-wheat bread, peas, 
beans, cheese, nuts, and peanuts con- 
tain all that is good in meat, namely, 
the proteids and no waste products. 

The above substitutes for meat con- 
tain none of them. There is a tremen- 
dous economy in making the change. 
You can live better than you are accus- 
tomed to live for half the money, if 
you will only try it. The strongest 
nations and the strongest animals 
rarely or never touch meat. 

“The Japanese are whipping the 
Russians on a diet consisting chiefly 
of rice. The ox and horse and camel 
and elephant and reindeer are much 
stronger than the lion or the tiger, 
neither of which can do a day’s work. 
A non-flesh diet is much the best for 
endurance and to overcome fatigue. 

“My advice to you, then, who are 
frightened by the high price of meat, 
is to stop buying it. Don’t try to live 
on cabbages and potatoes only, but 
make use of some of the substitutes 
for meat which I have enumerated, 
and which contain the necessary pro- 
teids, and as you find that your health 
is just as good or better, and as your 
weekly food account grows smaller, you 
will find yourself blessing the beef 
trust instead of cursing it.” 
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Interviews with Presidents of Women’s Clubs. 
No. 2. 


MRS. FANNY HALLOCK CARPENTER, PRESIDENT OF THE NEW 
YORK STATE FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


All the club world in this and other 
countries has watched the recent elec- 
tion of the President of the New York 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

In a personal interview with the 
newly elected president, Mrs. Fanny 


is healthily constituted and able to 
ward off disease and sickness. She pos- 
sesses recuperative power, and it is not 
likely that she is often sick, for she 
has a strong hold on life and has prob- 
ably come from a long-lived ancestry. 





Photo by Fredricks. 


MRS. FANNY HALLOCK CARPENTER. 


Hallock Carpenter, we made phreno- 
logical observations concerning her 
character, some of which we attach here 
below: 

Mrs. Carpenter possesses a wiry or- 
ganization. Her brain being active, she 
does not give herself time to store up 
vitality or increase her weight, and it 
is a fortunate thing for her that she 


Her head is of full size, being twenty- 
one and a half inches in circumference 
by thirteen and a half in height and 
fourteen in length, and considering 
that her weight is only one hundred 
and fifteen pounds, and her height five 
feet, we can easily see that she has a 
wonderful balance of power with a 
leaning on the mental side. 
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Her forehead is high and broad, 
which is indicative of individual 
thought, and we believe that she has 
inherited this tendency of mind from 
her father, though she has the fine 
quality of organization of her mother. 
The base of her brain gives her pluck, 
energy and spirit; in fact, she would 
rather attack a piece of work that was 
difficult than accomplish that which 
was light and easily obtained. She has 
the true grit of one to overcome im- 
pediments, and consequently will not 
choose the path of roses or a soft-cush- 
ioned couch or an inactive life. She 
is one who is willing to stand by her 
father, brother, husband, fellow-work- 
ers, or comrades, be they men or wom- 
en, who are stout, resolute, energetic 
and independent in mind to fight bat- 
tles for the weak. 

Her clear-cut features indicate the 
characteristics that lie behind them, 
and though slight in stature, she is 
strong and enduring. 

She is bright, entertaining, original, 
witty and keenly sympathetic, full of 
intellectual magnetism, capable of 
making the most of an opportunity, 
and equal to any occasion. 

Her moral qualities give her a spir- 
itual tendency of mind, which we be- 
lieve she has inherited, for they are 
so strongly accentuated, and we should 
not be surprised to find that some of 
the members of her family had devoted 
themselves to the ministry and philan- 
thropic work. 

She likes to study a subject that has 
some philanthropic bearing, moral pur- 
pose, or tangible basis that she can ap- 
ply to the everyday facts of life. Her 
Conscientiousness is one of her ruling 
qualities, which gives her moral cour- 
age to think, act, speak and write along 
ethical lines. She makes people stop 
and think what road they are travel- 
ling, or whether they are living for a 
true moral purpose. 

She has a bright Star of Hope con- 
stantly before her which leads her to 
encourage others as well as anticipate 
good things in the future for herself. 
A friend will seldom, if ever, find Mrs. 
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Carpenter depressed or melancholy, for 
a ray of sunshine will always pierce 
the darkest cloud before her, and be- 
ing bright and happy herself, she will 
be able to disperse the same element 
of mind to others. 

She is no worshipper of creeds, but 
respects individual opinions when they 
are conscientiously given. A respect 
for character weighs more with her 
than any reputation a person may pos- 
sess, unless that reputation is justified 
by facts and a living personality. 

Sympathy for others seems as nat- 
ural to her as to breathe, and no one 
goes to her without feeling the touch 
of her strong interest, personal respect 
and power to help. 

Versatility of mind is a special gift 
of hers, and her logical power is al- 
ways in a liquid solution and ready for 
use; hence, she can turn her attention, 
thought, sympathy and interest into a 
hundred and one channels in rapid suc- 
cession, and yet do justice to each. 
Some people have greater power of 
language than others. Mrs. Carpenter 
has been blessed with the power of rep- 
artee, capacity to debate, and ability to 
express her ideas, as well as foresight 
to gather up fragmentary thoughts, 
and weave them into one beautiful 
garment; the faculties of Language, 
Causality, Comparison, Human Nature 
and Constructiveness are responsible to 
a great extent for this phase of her 
character. 

Her memory of faces is excellent. 
She seldom forgets a person whom she 
has once regarded with any interest; 
thus she is adapted to public work and 
professional life. 

Being quite intuitive, she should be 
able to form correct conclusions with 
regard to the characteristics of her fel- 
lows, and she will not often make a 
mistake in judging correctly of others. 

Her keen comparative mind should 
enable her to succeed admirably in the 
study of literature, public speaking and 
law, while her social nature enables her 
to appreciate home, family life, the so- 
cial circle and domestic harmonies. 
At the close of these remarks, which 
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are but a digest of her character, we 
asked her if she had not inherited her 
strong intellectual and moral bias from 
her family. She corroborated our pre- 
vious statements by telling us much of 
her early life and ancestry. We here 
attach some of her remarks for the 
benefit of showing that her moral and 
intellectual faculties; her courage and 
energy; her public spirit and profes- 
sional talents, which show so distinctly 
in her head, have been largely inherited. 

She said, “I can see that phrenology 
is a scientific subject and is the true 
interpretation of character.” 

Mrs. Carpenter is the tenth genera- 
tion from John Alden, whose grand- 
daughter married a Snell. Elizabeth 
Snell married Leavitt Hallock (her 
grandfather), and it is an interesting 
fact that her grandmother Snell played 
with her cousin, William Cullen Bry- 
ant (the poet), and it is said they 
had good times together playing in the 
fields and woods enjoying nature. This 
relationship came about through Eliz- 
abeth Snell’s aunt having married a 
Bryant. 

Her grandfather, Leavitt Hallock, 
was the son of the Rev. Moses Hal- 
lock, who preached forty-five years in 
Plainfield, Mass. He was the great- 
grandson of Noah Hallock, who passed 
word down the generations of his de- 
scendants: “My son, remember there 
is a long eternity.” 

All of Leavitt Hallock’s sons were 
ministers, and all his daughters (her 
mother being one) married ministers. 

Peter Hallock was Mrs. Carpenter’s 
“sixth great-grandfather,” who was the 
first of a company of thirteen pilgrims 
to step ashore on Hallock’s Neck, near 
the town of Southold, L. I., which 
property he bought from the Indians. 

Peter and his sons all had strong 
religious convictions, which were hand- 
ed down from generation to generation, 
as they were known to be “men of 

rayer.” Peter’s son William, in Mrs. 

arpenter’s direct line, died in 1684, 
and was a man of some property, and 
grandfather to the celebrated Noah 
Hallock mentioned above. 
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We see by this that Mrs. Carpenter 
comes directly from Puritan stock. 

Her father was a Rouse, being the 
fifth descendant of Casper Rouse of 
Germany. Her _ great-grandfather, 
Jonathan Rouse, was a judge and 
member of the legislature; his family 
was famous in colonial times, and 
connected with the Breckenridges, and 
Deweys of Vermont (the great naval 
family). 

Thus we see on her mother’s side were 
the ministers and Puritans of colonial 
times, and on her father’s side were the 
fighters and landlords along the Hud- 
son in the Dutch colonies. Is it to 
be wondered at, then, that Mrs. Car- 
penter has such a strong personality? 

Her father was a minister and a 
graduate of Williams College. Her 
mother was a graduate of the famous 
Mary Lyon College, Mt. Holyoke, of 
which college the students generally 
proved to be practically ready for 
whatever calling or station in life they 
may be placed. 

Mrs. Carpenter herself is a gradu- 
ate of Mills College, California, and 
the New York University Law School. 
She has travelled extensively, which is 


_proved by the fact that she was born 


in Connecticut, spent her childhood in 
Jamestown, N. Y., her girlhood and 
youth in California, and her home was 
in the Hawaiian Islands, when she 
married Mr. Philip Carpenter, a law- 
yer by profession and a descendant of 
men of legal fame on all his lines. 
They came to New York to live in 
1885, where she was admitted to the 
New York Bar in 1897, and she at 
once began to have more legal busi- 
ness than she could easily get through ; 
she has argued a case in the Court of 
Appeals of New York State, and won 
it. She has also spoken before the 
Legislative Committee in the House of 
Representatives in Washington. 

Does she not exemplify the impor- 
tant fact that a woman can study and 
practise law after she is married as well 
as keep house and love it? 

She is a member of the following 
clubs: President of the New York 
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State Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
First Vice-President of Sorosis ; Presi- 
dent of the Woman Lawyers’ Club; 
Ex-President of the National Society 
of New England Women; member of 
the New York Woman’s Press Club, the 
College Woman’s Club, the Woman’s 
Republican Club, the New York Chap- 
ter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and honorary member of 
the Daughters of 1812. 
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She is still greatly interested in trav- 
el, and has passed through the Con- 
tinent on her bicycle, with her husband, 
often doing fifty to eighty miles per 
day, and says, “I would sail for Europe 
on two hours’ notice.” 

We thus close our sketch of a very 
eventful life, and one that is likely to 
be filled with further rich experiences 
in the future. 





Character in the Face and Head. 
By J. A. Fow er. 


Character manifests itself everywhere 
and in everything, and Pastor Charles 
Wagner is no exception to the rule. His 
face shows earnestness, zeal, ardor, 








his views. The above is the statement, 
now let us prove it by the rule of two: 
The face and head : 

1. The brow is square-cut and fully 





PASTOR CHARLES WAGNER, AUTHOR OF “ THE SIMPLE LIFE.” 


straightforwardness, and, to use his 
own words, simplicity and practicabil- 
ity. He is sympathetic, respectful and 
reverential over the essentials of life, 
conscientious over details, courageous 
over the things that often call out the 
ridicule of others, staunch in defending 
the weak and helpless, cheerful over the 
failures which cannot be helped, help- 
ful in encouraging those who are de- 
spondent, practical and utilitarian in 


developed and gives the scientific, prac- 
tical mind. 2. The eye is earnest. 3. 
The chin is hospitable and friendly. 4. 
The lips are full and sympathetic. 5. 
The nose is shapely yet not weak, and 
shows balance of power, will and deter- 
mination of mind. 6. The square top 
head shows conscientiousness and ear- 
nest conviction. %. The narrow upper 
side forehead utter lack of hypocrisy 
and artificialism. 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


The Psychology of Childhood. 


WHAT SHALL I DO WITH MY BOY AND GIRL? 
By UNCLE JOE. 


No. 634.—Master Barton Bangert, half in height and thirteen in length. 
Chicago, Ill.—This little child is but His heightis 3 feet 6 inches, weight 34 
two years and four months old, yet it pounds; his chest measure 31 inches, 














NO 634.—MASTER BARTON BANGERT. 


1. Executiveness; 2. Conscientiousness; 3. Versatility; 4. + pres 5. Sympathy ; 6. Planning talent; 
. Love for anima 


has a finely developed head, which waist measure 22. His hair (what he 
measures in circumference nineteen has) is blond, his eyes light brown, 
and a half inches by fourteen and a his complexion fair, and he possesses 
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good health. If Phrenology were not 
true, how could one account for the 
differences that exist in children, as 
well as in adults. If form of head 
had nothing to do with character, it 
would not matter whether this child 
had a round, full top head, a full base, 
a protruding occipital lobe, or not. He 
might just as well have a flat head, or 
a retreating forehead, or a straight in- 
stead of a curved back head; but we 
have found that a considerable differ- 
ence does exist in the proportions of 
even a baby’s head, and here is a child 
who represents a vigorous type. 

Look, for a moment, at the develop- 
ment of the back of the head, and no- 
tice his love for animals and pets. He 
will delight in having a dog as a com- 
panion, and while he will be kind to 
the dog yet he will lead it a strenuous 
life and make it go through all kinds 
of pranks and experiences. 

He can be led more easily through 
his love nature and his affectionate 
disposition than in any other way, and 
must be gently led to consider a prop- 
osition when he pas once determined 
on doing a thing. For instance, if he 
wants to go out and play in the snow, 
and has made up his mind to do so, 
some plan of entertainment must be 
arranged to take the place of his idea; 
otherwise a storm will be in the hori- 
zon of his little mind. 

When he is old enough to reason a 
little he will see that two plans are 
sometimes better than one, and that an- 
other person’s idea may be just as good 
to follow as his own, and even occa- 
sionally a little better. 

He is a lad with large possibilities, 
an active future, an energetic mind, 
an ingenious character, a sympathetic 
personality, a strong will, with much 
courage, versatility of mind, and an 
excellent memory to help’ him in his 
work, 

He should be given a good education, 
and, if his energies could be drawn 
into the work of a physician, he would 
make an excellent surgeon. If he de- 
sires a quicker method of obtaining a 
livelihood, he should be trained as an 
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engineer, where he can throw his orig- 
inality into the work of construction. 

He should live in the country, where 
he can have animals to play with and 
train, and not think that he must be a 
farmer simply because he is fond of 
animals and country life. 


WHAT SHALL I DO WITH MY 
BOY? 


Have you ever thought of what work 
your son will do when he graduates 
from grammar school? Are you going 
to prepare him for college and let him 
go through Stevens Institute or Cor- 
nell University and educate him for a 
mechanical engineer? R. H. Thurs- 
ton, LL.D., of Cornell University, says : 
“The prizes to be won are large. There 
is always room at the top. Earnings 
at first are usually small in cash, large 
in valuable experience. Opportunities 
come in increasing number if the man 
is the right man for the higher place. 
More men are needed than can be 
found to take the highest positions.” 
We think the doctor is right when he 
says “if the man is the right man for 
the higher place,” but if the wrong is 
put to study engineering he will make 
a failure of his work and do no credit 
to his college. How can I tell whether 
my son will make a mechanical engi- 
neer or dentist or surgeon or tailor, as 
all require ingenuity ? 

You can soon determine which di- 
rection your son’s mind points by ex- 
amining his temperament, his special 
fitness for the one line of work or the 
other. For a mechanical engineer, a 
lad requires a good constitution, a fine 
physique, a good share of energy, a 
large development of Constructiveness, 
well-developed perceptives and a full 
amount of Combativeness, Cautious- 
ness and Firmness. See that your son 
has these qualities, then push him 
ahead, and if he has any grit to mix 
with the other ingredients, any sense 
of honor, any conscientious scruples, 
you need not be afraid of the results of 
his studies. 
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INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


REPORT OF THE JANUARY MEETING. 


The third meeting of the season was given 
in the hall of the above Institute, on Tues- 
day evening, January 3d. The lecturer for 
the evening was Rev. Arthur Jamieson, who 
lectured on “Scottish Life and Character,” 
and whose remarks were graphically illus- 
trated with stereopticon views of Scotland 
and a few of her great men and women. The 
chair was taken by Charles Wesley Bran- 
denburg, M.D., while pianoforte solos were 
exquisitely rendered by Madame Anna 
Jewell. 

The lecture was interspersed with a’ few 
short sketches which Miss Fowler was asked 
to give of the characteristics of the celebrities 
thrown on the screen, and members were 
given an opportunity to ask questions, which 
was taken advantage of by Dr. Brandenburg, 
_ Thomas Hyde, Mr. Bligh, Mr. Blauvelt, 
etc. 

At the close of the lecture Dr. Branden- 
burg said he was sure they had all gained 
many lessons which would be of profit to 
them in the future; that they had been also 
greatly entertained by the beautiful pictures 
that had been thrown upon the screen and 
the graphic description given them by the 
lecturer, who spoke in such an easy, natural 
manner that he made everyone forget the 
passing of time and the raging of the bliz- 
zard outside, and no one thought of hurry- 
ing away for trains or anything of the kind, 
so enwrapped were all in the entertainment 
of the hour. Dr. Brandenburg referred to 
Scotland as the home of -the illustrious 
George and Andrew Combe, whose pictures 
he wished had been presented to them that 
evening, as the author of “The Constitution 
of Man” had given to the world a book for 
all time, and one which should be in the 
hands of every student of Human Nature. 
He would call upon their friend, Rev. 
Thomas Hyde, to make a few remarks, as 
he was so well acquainted with Scotland. 
Mr. Hyde said it was the best country in 
the world, and he said he had visited almost 
every one of the places shown them that 
evening. Some of his ancestors were Scotch, 
but he himself belonged to a different creed 
than the regular Scotchman, being himself 
an Episcopalian. “The Ancient Scottish 
Church,” said he, “was so different from the 
Calvinist in feelings and purpose that it was 
not surprising that the heroism of the Scot- 
tish character had embraced the tenets of 
Calvinism, when the reformation broke over 
Scotland. The honest fanaticism of John 


Knox was more in keeping with the strong, 
straightforward convictions of the Scotch 
character, which developed more Ideality, 
Combativeness, and Destructiveness than 
any other class of teaching. He recognized 
that Robert Burns and John Knox were two 
very different types of men, neither of whom 
were typically Scotch. John Knox repre- 
sented, in the lower part of his face, the 
French type, and this is not so much to be 
wondered at when we remember that he 
lived twenty years-in France, and had not 
the square chin generally found on the 
Scotch face. He believed that the Scottish 
Church now had settled down into a natural 
type. He believed that every country, more 
or less, should develop a distinctive religious 
form of belief. He considered the poetry of 
Robert Burns was real, natural, and inspir- 
ing, and would last longer than the poetry 
of some of our deeper thinkers, such as 
Campbell and his school. 

He hoped the lecturer would feel compli- 
mented by the number of people who had 
ventured out such a stormy night to hear 
him, and he would like to suggest that we 
express our thanks by a rising vote, which 
was accordingly done. 

After a reply from Mr. Jamieson, Madame 
Anna Jewell was asked to give a pianoforte 
solo, which she accordingly did with great 
taste and feeling and which was greatly 
appreciated. 

Dr. Brandenburg then gave out the notices 
for the following months, namely, that on 
February 7th, Mr. J. Wilson MacDonald, 
the octogenarian sculptor, would lecture on 
“Phrenology Applied to Art and Sculpture,” 
a subject to which he had given a life study. 

Miss Fowler’s subjects were announced for 
her Wednesday Morning Talks (at 11 
o’clock) on “The Psychology of Children’s 
Minds, or Phrenology for Teachers.” Dur- 
ing the month she will take up the follow- 
ing subjects: “Children’s Talents,” “Chil- 
dren’s Failings,” “Children’s Habits,” “Chil- 
dren’s Sports.” 

Mr. Piercy announced he would be glad 
to receive the names of any strangers present 
who would like to join the Institute. 

Among those who had come from a dis- 
tance were Mrs. Wheeler, Mr. Mallaby, Mrs. 
Hall, Mr. Bligh, and Mr. Allen, who had 
just returned from a visit to St. Louis and 
the West. 

The lecture in more detail, with some illus- 
trations, will appear in our next issue. 
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NEW YORK AND LONDON, FEBRUARY, 1905 





Mr. Gladstone said: ‘‘As an explanation of Mind and Character, the Phrenological system of 
Mental Philosophy is as far superior to all others as the electric light is to the tallow dip.” 


————_ 





MY VALENTINE. 


I take my pen in hand to line 

A few words here, my Valentine 
To readers of our Journal-Seer, 
Dwell they afar or dwell they near. 


To each, to all, 1 send my love, 

This Day of Valentine. Above 

All other gifts is love, when true, 

And so, I send my love—to you. 
MARGARET ISABEL COX, 


—_——_e__—__ 


CHARACTER THE ESSENTIAL 
THING. 


’ We have been gratified to find that 
the principal idea of the addresses that 
were given at college commence- 
ments, business men’s institutes and 
clubs at the closing and opening of 
1904 and 1905 has been the develop- 
ment of character. It is all the more 
gratifying that this subject of Char- 
acter is the keynote of so many 
speeches, because this is essentially an 
age of “frenzied finance” and “making 
haste to get wealth.” 

So apparent has this general drawing 
been toward the development of char- 
acter by our leaders that “economic 


problems,” “political issues” and 
“means of attaining success” have been 
almost discarded and left untouched. 
In proof of this, President Finley, of 
the City College, urges his students 
not to make “wealth and success” the 
sole “aim in their lives,” but to “ac- 
quire courage and character.” “The 
best way,” he says, “to equalize the in- 
equalities met with in life is to develop 
character.” 

President Schurman’s recent ad- 
dress before Cornell University was 
along the same line. 

President Hadley, of Yale, says that 
“as nations acquire wealth and domin- 
ion they are in danger of suffering the 
loss of faith and enthusiasm and from 
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the adoption of selfishness as the basis 
of human conduct.” President Har- 
ris, of Amherst, and others have spo- 
ken much in the same strain. At the 
National Credit Men’s Association, 
one of the principal speakers recently 
dwelt upon “the factors of personal 
character as the basis of all credit.” 
Again an eminent lawyer in the course 
of an important address urged the ne- 
cessity of teaching Christian morality 
or character in the high schools as the 
foundation of all other instruction. 

Why is it deemed necessary by our 
intellectual leaders to urge a thing 
that seems so apparent if there were 
not counter attractions to lead our 
young people away from the consider- 
ations of such importance as charac- 
ter building? The strenuous efforts 
after wealth and the amassing of 
the almighty dollar are causing us to 
lose sight of “the basic principles of 
morality.” If this is so, no teaching 
or speaking can be too urgent in our 
institutions of learning or on our plat- 
forms, in our pulpits, or issuing from 
our press. Phrenology has urged the 
modus operandi for years, or, in other 
words, it has shown the necessity of 
first understanding the elements of 
character and then of applying the 
mind to cultivate them. 


THE GRAY AND WHITE MAT- 
TER OF THE BRAIN. 


The New York Tribune for Jan- 
uary 10 contained the following edi- 
torial to which we would like our read- 
ers to reply. A free subscription for a 
year will be given to the best reply. 
Contributions must be sent to the Ed- 
itor of the Prize Offer Department on 
or before April 1. Answers must 
give opinions on the importance of the 
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white and gray matter and reasons for 
such opinions: 


STUDYING BRAINS. 


His moral perceptions and impulses ex- 
cepted, nothing so emphatically distinguishes 
man from the lower animals as his mental 
faculties. It follows that the organ which 
is the seat of volition and intellectual proc- 
esses is a thing of exceptional importance. 
Hence, when such a thorough student of the 
human brain as Dr. E. A. Spitzka, of this 
city, talks about it, he is sure to command 
attention. 

In a paper read before the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science in 
Philadelphia recently, Dr. Spitzka took a 
hopeful view of the future of his fellow coun- 
trymen. As a more intimate commingling 
of the Teutonic, Latin, and Slavic stocks 
occurs in the United States than anywhere 
else in the world, he predicts that in time 
Americans will possess bigger and better 
brains than can be found in other lands. 
The forecast is not unreasonable. The 
speaker doubtless had in mind a fact to 
which he apparently did not make an ex- 
plicit reference. Those representatives of 
any race or nation who seek homes in a new 
country are usually more progressive and 
enterprising than the men and women who 
remain behind. From the descendants of 
the former it would be excusable to expect 
bolder achievements and a larger capacity 
for usefulness than from the children of the 
latter; and developments of that character 
should be accompanied by effects upon cere- 
bral organization and proportions. 

To another society which has just con- 
vened in Philadelphia, one composed of 
anatomists, Dr. Spitzka expressed an opin- 
ion that is of technical rather than popular 
interest. It has been customary of late to 
locate the higher mental activities in the 
gray matter, or outer coating, of the brain. 
The metropolitan neurologist thinks that 
the importance of the white matter has been 
underrated. He is inclined to make effi- 
ciency depend largely, if not mainly, on the 
health of the corpus callosum, a bunch of 
fibres which connects the two hemispheres of 
the brain. It is for his professional brethren 
to pass judgment on this doctrine, but it is 
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possible for other people—if they are so dis- 
posed—to assist in determining its correct- 
ness. Much is yet to be learned through 
post-mortem scrutiny. In the United States 
and in Europe a number of experts have 
asked that the brains of persons whose his- 
tory is known may be put at their disposal 
for that purpose. Sentimental obstacles are 
interposed to compliance with the request, 
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just as they are to propositions for crema- 
tion, but the appeal is a rational one. Gifts 
such as Dr. Spitzka seeks would be a dis- 
tinct aid to science. 


We trust that many professional 
members of the Institute and lay read- 
ers will answer the above query. 


REVIEWS. 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In 
these reviews we seek to treat author and publisher 
tatisfactorily and justly, and also to furnish our 
readers with such information as shall enable them 
to form an opinion of the desirability of any par- 
ticular volume for personal use. It is our wish to 
notice the better class of books issuing from the 
press, and we invite publishers to favor the Editor 
with recent publications, especially those related 
in any way to mental and physiological science. 
We can supply any of the books noticed at prices 
quoted. 


“Psychology and Pathology in Handwrit- 
ing.” By Madame Magdalene Kintzel- 
Thumm. Published by Fowler & Wells 
Co. Price, $2.00 net. 


This book is a translation from the Ger- 
man by Magdalene Kintzel-Thumm, and 
contains a psychological introduction and a 
technical introduction, both of which are 
necessary to explain the plan upon which 
the book has been written. It is divided 
into three parts, the first being divided into 
two principal portions, namely, (A) Volun- 
tary thinking, and (B) Conscious willing. 
The second part treats of mental gifts, 


esthetical gifts for music, painting, poetry, 
and the drama; gifts of humor and wit, and 
ethical gifts, which include a number of the 
Phrenological elements, such as gifts for 
kindness, cheerfulness, truthfulness, courage, 
self-confidence, and the lack of these; also 
vanity and selfishness, activity, dignity, 
emotion, liveliness, generosity, talkativeness, 
neatness, inquisitiveness, and the lack of 
these attributes. The third part is divided 
into mental diseases, which are shown in ab- 
normal signs in the voluntary part of hand- 
writing, and further bodily diseases. It will 
be clearly seen that this book is written on 
a new basis, and is quite original, and, more- 
over, is illustrated with more than four hun- 
dred signs or letters from the writing of 
celebrated people, instead of giving the whole 
word from a celebrated person’s name or 
writing; only sections have been transferred 
to the pages of this book, so that the reader 
can see exactly what the writer means to 
illustrate. There is also a valuable appen- 
dix. We believe that the book has only to 
be known to be appreciated, and as Psychol- 
ogy is so popular in the present day, the 
book will surely find a home in many a 
library. 





OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


QUESTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY will be 
answered in this department. But one question at 
a time, and that clearly stated, must be propound- 
ed, if correspondents expect us to give them the 
benefit of an early consideration. 

lr You Use a PseuponyM or INITIALS, write 
your full name and address also, Some corre- 
spondents forget to sign their names. 


B. K., Syracuse, N. Y.—You ask, when a 
child is a talented one, and he also possesses 
a number of weaknesses, would it be better 
to cultivate the weaknesses first or give the 
principal attention to the talents. In reply 
to this query, we think it would be decidedly 
beneficial to the child to cultivate his weak- 
nesses first, as his strong points will always 
assert themselves, and they may be held in 
check disastrously by this one thing, the 
weaknesses that appear or exist in his char- 
acter. It is not easy to cultivate weak- 


nesses, but it is one of the most important 
efforts to be made by an educationalist. If 
we had more efforts directed toward the 
weak spots of the character, the stronger 
ones would stand out in bolder relief. The 
organ of Time is as necessary to a musician 
or a singer as the organ of Tune. Let us 
try and work more on the principle that side- 
lights of character are necessary for the de- 
velopment of perfection of character. 


L. C., Manhattan, N. Y.—You ask, when 
one has tried to do a thing repeatedly, and 
failed, and yet feels inwardly capable of car- 
rying on or carrying out such work, is it 
worth while trying any further. We decid- 
edly say yes, for we learn more by our fail- 
ures than our successes, and therefore every 
time you fail you have gained some new ex- 
perience and will be able to attack your 
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work with fresh courage. Do not give up 
your effort, but persevere, and you will suc- 
ceed in the end. When you are inclined to 
feel disappointed with your success, think of 
the courageous little Japs who have been 
pounding away at Port Arthur since May, 
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and have never ceased to have that dominat- 
ing thought constantly before them, that if 
they were to win in the great struggle before 
them, they would have to take Port Arthur 
first. It has been an object lesson for the 
whole world. 





NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
New subscribers sending photographs for remarks 
on their character under this heading must ob- 
serve the following conditions: Each photograph 
must be accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photograph. The 
senage ee y or photographs ( for, were possible, 
two sho be sent, one giving a front and the 
other a side view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly, each application must be accompanied by 
@ remittance of $1.00 (5s, Huglish) for twelve 
months’ subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JournaL. Letters to be addressed to Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York, or L. N. Fowler & Co., Lon- 
don. 





No. 774—F. J. P., Pomona, Cal.—This lady 
has a unique character. She is full of life, 
energy, and ambition, and has many ideas 
of an original nature. She is quite magnetic, 
and should make an excellent nurse when 
anyone is sick, and could light up a room 
with the brightness of her own personality. 
She is very intuitive, is able to understand 
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the characteristics of others, and should be 
able to teach children, and mother them with 
more than ordinary success. She will have 
a story for each when she tucks them in bed 
at night. She is a thoroughly executive 
woman, and could earn her own living any 
day by teaching, curing the sick, managing 
a household, or engaging in business. 

No. 775—J. R. C., Trinidad, B. W. I.—This 
gentleman has a strong motive temperament. 
He is active, can get about quickly, and 
does not like long jobs; in fact, he does work 
that he can see the end to better than work 
that requires great concentration of mind. 
He has keen perceptive faculties, is quick to 
observe and gather news, and his impressions 
are generally correct concerning the people 
he meets. We consider he is well adapted to 
the lady on his left, for she has the Vital 
Temperament, is compact in organization, 
shorter in build, amiable in disposition, and 
quite ambitious. 





PRIZE OFFERS. 


Will our readers compete for the prize 
offered for the best description of the dog 
called “Sport,” which through its sagacity 
saved the life of a child? Most persons are 
acquainted with the characteristics of dogs. 
Let us hear from many, their opinions as to 
the faculties exercised by this wonderful ani- 
mal. The competition is open until the first 
of February. 

The competition for the first of March is 
the best description of the characteristics 
possessed by the men who have to climb the 


perilous height of the Brooklyn Bridge and 
paint the coils, as well as hold their balance 
in so doing. This is an interesting but not 
a difficult piece of work, and we invite the 
attention of our readers to this literary 
effort. 

For April we ask our professional friends 
and laymen to read the editorial published 
in this issue, and to give their reasons for 
and against the argument raised by Dr. 
Spitzka concerning the gray and white mat- 
ter of the brain. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


The monthly meeting for February 7th, 
which is the first Tuesday in the month, at 
8 o’clock, will be a lecture on “ Phrenology 
Applied to Art and Sculpture,” by Mr. J. 
Wilson MacDonald, who is a famous Octo- 
genarian Sculptor of New York City. He 
will explain what aid Phrenology has been 
to him in his life work; consequently stu- 
dents of Phrenology have a treat in store for 
them, and those persons who are not yet 
convinced of the truth of Phrenology will 
have an object lesson presented to them. 

Some demonstrations of Phrenology will 
be interspersed throughout the lecture and 


at the close by Mr. MacDonald and Miss 
Fowler. 


JANUARY TALKS. 


The report of the January Talks, given by 
Miss Fowler, on successive Wednesday morn- 
ings, at 11 o’clock, will be given in the 
March issue. 


FEBRUARY TALKS. 
Wednesdays in February, namely the Ist, 
8th, 15th, and 22d, at 11 o’clock, for ladies 
and gentlemen, will be upon the subject of 
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Music and Medicine, the Psychological 
effects of Music upon nervous diseases. 
Patriotic, Classical, Sacred, and Ballad Music 
will be respectively classified into the execu- 
tive, intellectual, moral and social faculties. 
Miss Vescelius is to be the Chairman and 
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Mrs. Staples is to be the Guest of Honor on 

that occasion. Miss Florence Guernsey will 

be Chairman on the 8th, Mrs. Addison Greel- 

ley Chairman on the 15th, and Miss L, D’An- 

gelo Bergh and Mrs. E. Clark, Jr., Guests of 
onor. 


THE FOWLER PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


The January meeting of the Fowler In- 
stitute was held on Wednesday, 4th. These 
meetings are for the general public, and 
consist of a lecture on some interesting 
topic bearing on Phrenology, and at the 
close Phrenological delineations of character 
are given by Mr. D. T. Elliott. 


° > 





The second meeting in the month is in- 
tended for students, and is held on the last 
Tuesday evening. These are highly instruc- 
tive experience meetings, and many students, 
we are glad to say, attend and appreciate 
the opportunities thus afforded. 





FIELD NOTES. 


Loren E. Slocum is now in Wessington 
Springs, 8. D., giving examinations. 

George Cozens is giving lectures and ex- 
aminations in Hamilton, Ontario, Can. 

H. H. Hinman, of Fort Worth, Tex., says 
that business is very good. 

J. M. Fitzgerald is in Chicago, Il. 

Levi Hummel is touring Pennsylvania 
giving examinations and lectures. 

George D. Erwin, class of 1904, is perma- 
nently located in Seattle, Wash. 

Allen Haddock can always be found in 
San Francisco. 


Otto Hatry is in Pittsburg, Pa. 

R. J. Black is in Vinton, Ia. 

W. E. Youngquist is doing Phrenological 
work in Stockholm, Sweden. 

Alice M. Rutter has taken up winter quar- 
ters in Atlantic City, N. J. 

Mr. Bligh, from Connecticut, graduate of 
the A. I. P., called at the Institute during 
the early part of January and attended the 
lecture on the 3d. Mr. and Mrs. J. Millott 
Severn are in Brighton, Eng., doing profes- 
sional work. 





THE BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Incorporated. 


The last monthly general meeting of the 
above society, for the year 1904, was held 
on Tuesday evening, December 13th, at the 
New Reform Club, No. 10 Adelphi Terrace, 
Strand, London, W. C. There was a good 
attendance. 

The President of the Society, Dr. C. W. 
Withinshaw, occupied the chair. 

After the reading and confirmation of the 
minutes of the two previous meetings, the 
President called upon Mr. G. E. O’Dell to 
give his lecture on “The Study of Character.” 

The following is an abridged report kindly 
supplied by Mr. Wm. Cox from his short- 
hand notes: 

After making some introductory remarks, 
the lecturer, in his work on “The Study of 
Character,” simply touched the fringe of the 
subject. He put in a plea for the construc- 
tion of the science of character, and endeay- 
ored to lay down a few possible foundations 
of it. Apart from Phrenologists, the scien- 
tific world has got very little beyond Bain. 

“The facts we have to deal with to-night 
group themselves into two great classes: 
(1) The sources or causes of character. (2) 
The diagnosis, or the indications of charac- 


ter. These are the two great directions in 
which it is needful to work. 

“In regard to Phrenology, which provides 
a very definite system of diagnosing charac- 
ter, even if it could be proved that the 
phrenological method constantly broke down, 
it would not follow that the study into the 
causes of character would be of no use. The 
systematic classification of the elements of 
character would be useful, as enabling us to 
discern more clearly the tendencies in society, 
in masses of people, and also in such things 
as Art, Literature, and Religious life of peo- 
ple. The Phrenological system enables us 
to arrive at many conclusions in various 
directions highly valuable and capable of 
being applied in practical ways. 

“There are quite a number of systems in 
use relative to the study of character, or de- 
partments of it, and some of them are a great 
stumbling-block in the way of the study be- 
ing taken up seriously; they are so empirical, 
and those who advance them are so confident 
in their claims that many intelligent persons 
are prevented looking into the matter. These 
systems profess to provide us with the means 
of diagnosing, and some of them claim to 
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provide an explanation of the sources of 
character. * few were mentioned and 
ore There is no reason why different 
parts of the brain should not have the func- 
tions which we attribute to them. 

“The sources of character might be divided 
into Primary and Secondary. The primary 
factors depend upon constitutional condi- 
tions, as brain nerves and other parts of the 
body. The secondary ones are such as en- 
vironment, climate, education, social and 
political institutions. 

“As to the primary or physiological sources 
of character, the first would have to do with 
quantity and quality of brain; then tem- 
perament, as found in the blood supply, the 
nerves, digestion, the activity of the muscu- 
lar system, ete. These various parts of the 
constitution interplay among themselves, 
and have considerable influence on the char- 
acter. But these in themselves are not suffi- 
cient to account for one man being so very 
different from another. We have to go 
much deeper than that, and in doing so we 
come upon Phrenology, which is the only 
system that gets at the elemental, funda- 
mental, or proximate sources from which 
character proceeds. The character of a man 
arises immediately, according to Phrenology, 
from the degree of activity of one or another 
parts of his brain, and variations in the de- 
gree of activity of one part of the brain or 
another—activity usually going along with 
size of the parts. 

“As to the secondary sources of character, 
education and the other things mentioned 
produce differences in the degree of activity 
of different faculties, and also in the whole 
constitution, so influencing the immediate 
sources of character. 

“The scientific starting-point in the study 
of character, so far as modern physiological 
psychologists are concerned, was in 1861, 
when Broca hit upon the speech centre. He 
came upon the remarkable fact that there is 
a relation between a certain part of the brain 
and the function of speech in its various 
forms. Up to that time the possibility of 
different parts of the brain having different 
mental functions to perform was not believed 
by any scientists who were not Phrenolo- 
gists; but that remarkable fact opened up 
new vistas; and if physiologists generally, as 
many of them do, would only recognize the 
principle here involved they would get a long 
way on the Phrenological route. 

“This fact that Broca hit upon—he did not 
discover it, for it was discovered by Gall— 
is a most singular coincidence in the history 
of mental science. Just as modern physio- 
logical psychology makes its start in Broca’s 
hit, so did Gall hit upon the same fact, and 
founded the system of Phrenology upon it. 
He found that the size of this portion of the 
brain had some relation to the intensity of 
its function; and this set him to work to 
find whether the size of other parts of the 
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brain did not bear a relation to the strength 
of other faculties of the mind. He found 
that they did. The systematizing of Phre- 
nology was largely a matter of the discovery 
of the relation that the size of different parts 
of the brain bore to the function of those 
parts. That is the method peculiar to Phre- 
nology; and it has been scouted by physiolo- 
gists generally. It has been left out of the 
running, with the result that modern psy- 
chology is a long way behind what it 
might be. 

“Another modern method of studying char- 
acter is the study. of mental alienatiqn, or 
insanity. Diseased action of functions is a 
sort of magnifying glass enabling us to get 
a better understanding of them. Just as 
the physiologist has arrived at many of the 
most important facts in our knowledge of 
the functions of the body from a study of 
disease, so the study of insanity has added 
valuable contributions to our knowledge of 
the mental functions of the brain. Sooner 
or later we shall find that the student of in- 
sanity when he gets hold of the Phrenolog- 
ical system will study the mind far better 
than he can now. Study of the excessive or 
extravagant manifestations of one or another 
mental function will enable us to arrive at 
how that function will act in normal condi- 
tions. 

“T hardly know how far other methods than 
the Phrenological one will help in the study 
of character, but in regard to physiognomy 
I think there is a considerable future for it, 
so far as diagnosing character is concerned.” 

In concluding, Mr. O’Dell said, “I have en- 
deavored to put before you a few of the 
main things in connection with the study of 
character, and have laid special emphasis on 
Phrenology, because that affords the best 
means of getting an intimate knowledge not 
only of the human mind at large, but also of 
the minds of individuals. The study of the 
form of the head, accompanied by the study 
of temperament, is likely to enable us to do 
a very great deal in the diagnosis of charac- 
ter. The system can be practically applied 
in a large number of directions. Phrenology 
is in this position, that we have arrived at a 
certain number of general rules concerning 
head forms which apply in nine cases out of 
ten, but there remains the tenth, which puz- 
zles. It is only as we get a far keener in- 
sight into the relation between brain and 
mind, and detect the departures from the 
normal, that we shall be able to carry this 
system to further completeness. I am hope- 
ful that if scientific observation and thought 
are brought to bear on head forms, we shall 
find they will enable us yet more to discern 
character accurately.” 

The lecture was received with appreciative 
applause. 

The President said they had had a rich 
treat. His own view was that Phrenology 
was a science, had been very much systema- 
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tized, was reliable, and well founded. In its 
broad sense it included almost everything 
that administered to the mind or the facul- 
ties of the mind. He thought that tempera- 
ment brought in a wonderful lot of factors 
that enabled us to get at the quality of the 
brain, its activity, and so forth, which must 
be taken into account in approximating to a 
correct estimation of the disposition, pro- 
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pensities, sentiments, and emotions of indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. James Webb proposed a hearty vote 
of thanks to the lecturer, which was seconded 
by the Honorary Secretary, Mr. F, R. War- 
ren, and spoken to by Mr. G. Hart-Cox, Mr. 
Dommen, and Mr. Rees. 

Mr. O’Dell replied to a few criticisms, 
after which the meeting closed. 





PHYSICAL EXERCISE DEPARTMENT. 


THE VALUE OF DEEP-BREATHING. 
By URIEL BUCHANAN. 


The physical and mental are so inter- 
blended that if one is neglected the other 
loses its power. The nerve force should be 
sound and strong. The forces that regulate 
the working of the lungs, the stomach, the 
heart and brain must be in perfect harmony. 
There must be purity of body and purity of 
mind. If the body is diseased or the mind 
disordered, the vital forces are being con- 
tinually wasted in making repairs. The 
body should be kept pure and all sluggish- 
ness removed by proper diet, physical exer- 
cise and deep breathing. 

The practice of deep breathing is necessary 
to all who would gain the greatest power, 
for without breath life ceases to manifest. 
With true breathing comes fulness of life. 
The science of breathing is the science of 
health. When man can master and control 
his breathing he can render himself im- 
pervious to disease. 

True breathing produces exhilaration; 
faulty breathing is productive of the oppo- 
site result. The mental state of an indi- 
vidual may be ascertained by his mode of 
breathing. Under fear, depression, or ex- 
citement the manner of breathing changes— 
becomes shortened or hurried, with imper- 
fect, gasping inhalations, and ineffective ex- 





halations, which fail altogether in accom- 
plishing the beneficent office of true breath- 
ing. With the natural, life-giving respira- 
tion the body is refreshed and revivified. 

Breathe regularly, deeply, and fully. This 
is the whole science of breathing so far as 
health is concerned. To breathe fully the 
breath must fill the whole thorax. 

To take the first step toward perfect 
breathing, the following exercise will prove 
most beneficial: 

Walk in the sunlight with the mind polar- 
ized to your highest ideal of life. Draw a 
packed breath; that is, draw a long, deep 
breath; hold; draw another, then another, 
filling the lungs to their utmost capacity. 
While thus inhaling, walk seven steps; hold 
the breath while walking twelve steps, then 
exhale while walking nine steps. This pro- 
portion of time for inhaling, retaining, and 
exhaling should be observed. At the time of 
holding the breath, tense the muscles of the 
wrist and arms by slowly closing the hands 
together as if grasping something tightly be- 
tween them. Open the hands slowly while 
exhaling, allowing the muscles to gradually 
relax. 

Repeat this exercise a dozen times or more 
each day. It will expand your lungs, in- 
crease your vital power and establish the 
habit of natural deep breathing. 

“The Vegetarian.” 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD DEPARTMENT. 


*DON’TS” FOR MOTHERS. 


Some Practical Hints on the Training of 
Children. 


A gospel of “don’ts” is generally conceded 
to be an unhealthy mental diet to bring up 
children on, but there is little doubt that a 
judicious amount administered to parents 
would be salutary. Mrs. Gabrielle E. Jack- 
son is plainly of this opinion, for she has 
written a neat little volume, entitled 
“Don’ts for Mothers” (Lee & Shepard), 
which aims to point out some of the stum- 
bling blocks over which the cradle rozkers 
of the world sometimes stub their toes, trip, 
or fall flat. 

Here are some of the don’ts selected at 
random: 


Don’t expect the average nursemaid to 
give the intelligent attention you would 
yourself give; had she your brains she 
would not be a nursemaid. 

Don’t fail to make your hay in these pre- 
cious receptive days. The world lies be- 
yond. 

Don’t say, “Oh, do be quiet!” or “Do sit 
still!” Remember that bones and muscles 
must develop. Make a place for them to do 
so. ‘Lhis is your duty. 

Don’t permit a fear to be implanted in 
your child. 

Don’t forget that “What?” and “Why?” 
are the best manifestations of a normal 
brain. ‘Take time and pains to make it 
grow wisely. 

Don’t take your small child shopping. 
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Don’t give your maid a chance to say, 
“You just got mad yourself; so now.” 

Don’t, as you value your motherhood, 
“scold.” 

Don’t fail to give the reason why, every 
time you give a command. You want the 
obedience of an intelligent, reasoning being, 
not that of an automaton. 

Don’t let your child suspect that the 
world can hold a more delightful companion 
than “mother,” if you would keep “an an- 
chor to windward.” 

Don’t forget that the mother who can 
enter into all her children’s pleasures has 
discovered a marvellous “youth restorer.” 

Don’t bring up your children upon a 
steady diet of “Don’ts,” miserable, prickly 
little word that it is, and sure to rub the 
wrong way. 

Don’t correct your child in the presence 
of others. You yourself would find this 
very hard to brook, so why regard this lit- 
tle being as less sensitive? 

Don’t overlook an untruth, yet weigh 
carefully between untruthfulness and a viv- 
id imagination. It is often a hair-splitting 
task, but no mistakes should be made. 

Don’t forget that in assisting “mother” 
into the car, in walking upon the outer edge 
of the sidewalk, in picking up the hand- 
kerchief she has let drop, your little laddie 
is moulding the true gentleman. 
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Don’t fail to listen attentively and pa- 
tiently to all the little trials which come 
into the lives of these small people. Help 
adjust them, and remember that at six they 
are as great in proportion as those which 
daily come into your own life. 

Don’t forget that sympathy for your 
children’s “fads and fancies” draws you 
closer to them. 

Don’t offer bribes as an inducement to 
good behavior. 

Don’t forget that “almost fourteen” are 
crucial years in the lives of your son and 
daughter. 

Don’t fail to insist, while your children 
are still schoolboys and schoolgirls, upon 
orderly habits in the home, and certain 
hours for certain duties. As a result of 
this method the good housewife and 
thoughtful husband may bloom forth later. 

Don’t fail to make your smile your chil- 
dren’s last memory as they depart for 
school. A ruffled spirit as a send-off puts 
the time out of joint for the entire day. 

Don’t treat your son and daughter at 
twenty as you would have treated them at 
twelve. Remember that they are now a 
man and a woman. 

Don’t forget that you are, or ought to be, 
your children’s ideal of all that is perfec- 
tion, and that it is your duty to live up to 
their ideals in every possible way. Not an 
easy task, but wonderfully inspiring. 





NOTES OF INTEREST. 


AN EVERY-DAY CREED. 
By permission from the Boston Brown Book. 


I believe in the efficacy of soap. 

I believe that work is the best panacea 
for most ills, especially those of the mind, 
and that fresh air, exercise, and sleep are 
the best medicines for the body. 

I believe in fun and laughter, both as a 
tonic for the blues and as an outlet for high 
spirits. 

I believe in the beauty of flowers, sun- 
sets, and mountains; in the music of birds 
and brooks. 

1 believe that there is a bright side to 
everything, and that we would be more 
aware of the good about us were our hearts 
more responsive to its touch. 

I believe in human kindness. 

I believe that an ounce of frankness and 
explanation. is worth a pound of repentance 
and forgiveness, and will often prevent 
heartaehe and bitter misunderstanding. 

I believe in the simple life of the home, 
free from formality and social convention- 
ality. 

i believe in the hearty handshake, in hos- 

itality, comradeship, friendship, love.—E. 
STOCKING. 


DIED AT THE AGE OF 108 YEARS. 


Mrs. Marie Lena Garcia, of Los Angeles, 
California, an Indian woman who was born 
in the San Luis Rey Mission in 1795, is 
dead at Wilmington, where she was visiting 
friends. For 108 years Mrs. Garcia had 
lived in California, surviving two husbands 
and her nine children, all of the latter hav- 
ing been killed in the great earthquake early 
in the nineteenth century. 


A NEW CURE FOR CONSUMPTION. 

Professor Sommeffield, of the University 
of Berlin, is using a new remedy for the 
cure of consumption. This remedy consists 
in a combination of flour of sulphur, pow- 
dered charcoal, and pulverized eucalyptus 
leaves impregnated with the essential oil 
of eucalyptus, a preparation which has been 
christened “sanosin.” It is put up in her- 
metically sealed tubes. When used the tube 
is broken and the contents are placed on an 
earthenware piate heated by a spirit lamp. 
The volatile eucalyptus speedily evaporates, 
and in combination with the sulphurous an- 
hydrous fumes, medicates with an aromatic 
odor the air of the closed room in whieh the 
tuberculosis patient is placed, so that this 
new cure is applied in an easy manner. 
Turkish baths are also good. 
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THE 
By Rev. F. 


This utilitarian age is quick to avail itself 
of all that will tend to the material pros- 
perity and progress of the world, from a 
commercial standpoint, and yet very con- 
servative and chary to adopt any system 
which will be for the mental and moral prog- 
ress of the race. It seems strange that we 
have such peculiarities in the same individ- 
ual, but such is the case, and.we have to 
confess that human nature is very complex, 
and sometimes acts in a very peculiar way. 
I think we are more conservative in mental 
and religious questions than in anything 
else. It would be a good thing if we could 
get that trend of the practical in these mat- 
ters that we get in the commercial world. 
See the’vast changes that have been wrought 
and the inventions that have been received 
and adopted heartily. By the improved ma- 
chinery of to-day fortunes are made from the 
refuse and waste so-called of years ago, and 
in no matter are we so prodigal and waste- 
ful as in the mental energies of the race. 
If we would only become as alert to seize 
every opportunity to improve and utilize the 
mental forces of the youth of to-day as we 
are to seize every facility to secure material 
wealth, a revolution would soon be wrought 
in the life of the race. 

The greatest power and the wisest princi- 
ples for the uplifting and proper utilizing of 
the great mental and moral forces imbedded 
in human nature are ready to our hands, 
and yet we not only fail, as a whole, to use 
them, but treat them with ridicule and 
scorn. When will our so-called leaders in 
philosophy and education become either wise 
or simple enough (whichever term you pre- 
fer) to avail themselves of the mighty lever 
of phrenology to lift the race as a whole to 
a higher platform? Our present methods of 
education and so-called development too 
often reveal themselves to be the methods 
of hindrance rather than helpfulness. And 
many a child’s powers are stunted and 
cramped rather than led out and let go. 
Nature needs freedom, and human nature is 
no exception to the rule. And the mental pow- 
ers, freed from the cramping and contract- 
ing systems of to-day’s education, would 
soon reveal the trend of the child mind. We 
condemn the Chinese policy of curtailing the 
growth and deforming the child’s foot, but 
our systems of education do a far greater 
wrong than that of a simple physical de- 
formity of body. We warp and deform the 
organization through which the mind ex- 
presses itself, and I am convinced that a 
large proportion of the sin and crime in con- 
nection with to-day’s life are the outcome of 
this system of cramping and deforming of 
the mental powers of the race. 
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UTILITY OF PHRENOLOGY. 


W. WILKINSON, OF LONDON. 


It cannot be stated too frequently that in 
many instances crime is the result of igno- 
rance, and is a form of moral insanity aris- 
ing from our want of really scientific and 
practical methods of education and de- 
velopment based upon the organization of 
man. 

If we played tricks with nature in the 
growth and development of flowers, plants, 
and trees as we do with human nature, we 
should soon see our mistakes. The florist, 
gardener, farmer, forester, etc., are practical, 
they study the nature of flowers, plants, seed 
crops, and trees, and educate, develop, train, 
and lead out according to and on the lines 
of the nature of their respective order. When 
this is done with regard to human nature 
we shall see a marked diminution of juvenile 
criminality, and there will be a marvellous 
decrease of insanity. We cannot be surprised 
at the statistics of either crime or insanity 
when we remember our suicidal policy of edu- 
cation. The application of Phrenology will 
mean the conservation of the mental forces 
of the race, and the utilization of them, 
not only for the benefit of the individual, 
and for the increase of his comfort and hap- 
piness and the enhancement of his life, but 
also for society and the race. And a great 
deal of the nerve-shattering of to-day’s life 
will become a thing of the past, because by 
the rearrangement and readjustment and 
the placing of men and women in the sphere 
for which their mental organization adapts 
them these worries and anxieties and the 
constant worrying, fretting, and chafing, be- 
cause of a conscious want of harmony with 
one’s environment or work, will come to an 
end, and the exercise of one’s powers will be 
a pleasure, because congenial, rather than a 
burden and a tax. 

The wheels of life will be oiled by service, 
rather than producing friction and excessive 
toil. 

Further, the best forces in one’s nature 
will constantly come to the front, and ex- 
press themselves with increased vigor, thus 
reducing the tendency to crime and vice. By 
a practical application of Phrenology each 
one will be taught how to order his life 
aright, and to bring out his forces in the cor- 
rect and right way. Thus there will be a 
steady growth and advance of the race men- 
tally and moraily. Everyone interested in 
the welfare of humarity certainly desires 
this to become the order of the day. 

In order, therefore, to help this forward, 
let me urge you not only to study Phrenol- 
ogy yourself and practically apply its prin- 
ciples, but also advocate its adoption, espe- 
cially in connection with the training and 
education of the children. 
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FUN AND PHILOSOPHY. 


“DON’T WORRY.” 


Don’t worry. In the tangled skein 
Of life a worrying thought 

But complicates the kinds of pain 
And tightens up each knot. 

‘Make Will the master of your mood; 
Through anxious fear and doubt, 

No peace, no pleasure and no good 
Was ever brought about. 


Don’t worry. Do the best you can, 
And let Hope conquer care. 

No more is asked of any man 
‘Than he has strength to bear. 

The back is fitted for the load; 
Your burdens all were planned; 

And if you sing along the road, 
Kind Fate will lend a hand. 


Don’t worry. Fortune is a dame 
You have to woo with smiles. 
Whate’er her mood, you must not blame 
Nor criticize her wiles. 
Trust God in shadow and in sun, 
And luck will come your way, 
But never since Old Time begun 
Has worry won the day. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in Youth’s Companion. 
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The fittest to survive is not necessarily 
the one most perfect ideally, but rather 
the one best adapted to, and most in har- 
mony with, the environment at the time. 

—A. M. Marshall. 


Those whom we most love and admire 
are those to whom the thought of self 
seems never to occur; who do simply, 
and with no ulterior aim, that which is 
good, and right, and generous.—J. A. 
Froude. 

Only by choosing the good in presence 
of the evil are true manhood and real 
maturity gained.—Dr. Marcus Dods. 


The capacity of indignation makes an 
essential part of every honest man; but 
I am inclined to doubt whether he is a 
wise one who allows himself to act upon 
its first hint.—J. R. Lowell. 


To every man is allotted the highest 
stature possible for him to reach. Let 
me be contented if I grow to my full 
height.—Sir Walter Besant. 


For this reason so many fall from 
God, who have attained to Him; that 
they cling to Him with their weakness, 
po with their strength.—George Mere- 
ith. 


ANOTHER FAST CURE. 


Richard J. Richards, of Pomona, fasted 
48 days in order that he might cure a trou- 
blesome affection of his nose. 
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Friend: “What is Hope?’ 

Poet: “It’s something that wakes you up 
at four o’clock in the morning when the 
postman doesn’t come around till ten.’”—Se- 
lected. 

“Oh, mamma,” said little Willie, as he 
made his first close inspection of a bicycle, 
“this machine has got rubbers on to keep 
its wheels from getting wet.”—Harper’s 
Round Table. 

“That cat made an awful noise in the back 
garden last night.” 

“Yes, father; I suppose that since he ate 
the canary he thinks he can sing.”—Mel- 
bourne Weekly Times. 

A butcher said to a little boy who was 
getting some meat for his mamma, that he 
would use him for the meat. The little boy 
answered : 

“No, no. 
Selected. 

Ancestral.—Mrs. Upperton: “Ah! Is it 
yourself or your wife who is descended from 
King Alfred?” 

Mr. Commonstalk: “Neither one of us. It 
is our daughter Henrietta and our son 
Percy.”—Puck. 

“Kathleen, did you dust off the chande- 
lier and gas fixtures, as I told you to do 
before I went away ?” 

“Yis, ma’am, but whin I took the chim- 
neys aff an’ dusted the long, white burners 
they fell all to pieces, ma’am.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 

The late Mr. Spurgeon was once asked 
whether a member of a brass band could 
possibly be a Christian. The great divine 
pondered, and then said: 

“Yes, I think so; but the man who lives 
next door to him certainly not.” 

“There was a man in the car this morn- 
ing who persisted in reading the newspaper 
I was holding,” said Mabel; “but I fixed 
him.” 

“How?” 

“T turned to the full-page advertisement 
of bargain sales of dress goods.”—Judge. 


I can’t take it home then.”— 





Prime thou thy words, thy thoughts control 
That o’er thee swell and throng; 
They will condense thy soul 
And change to purpose strong. 
—Newman. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros. 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 


able to the order of 





THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, pavable in advance. 

MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS wili be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. ~The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 


the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the* 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 

ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way oniy can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 

ANY BOOK. PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Human Nature’—San Francisco—con- 
tains a Phrenological delineation of John T. 
Miller, written by the Editor eight years 
ago, before this gentleman had commenced 
his actual life work. The first chapter of 
“The Pathetic and Comical History of Allen 
O’Dale” is contained in this number, this be- 
ing a sketch of the Editor himself. 

“The Literary Digest’—New York—con- 
tains an article on “The Situation of the 
Scottish Free Church,” with ten portraits of 
leaders of the Wee Free Kirk and the United 
Free Kirk. 

“The Hospital” — London —contains an 
article on “Progress in Medicine and Sur- 
gery,” and several branches of this subject 
are introduced. Much interesting news is 
given in this monthly. 

“The Vegetarian”—Chicago—always con- 
tains something interesting about the vege- 
tarian and culture, or a diet of nuts. 


All remittances should be made pay- 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


Se 
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“The Commercial List and Price Current” 
—Philadelphia.—This paper has a sheet for 
family reading, as well as condensed news 
for business men. 

“The Modern Farmer”—St. Joseph, Miss. 
—is in the form of a magazine, and is full 
of points on the subject of farming, and 
therefore should be read by those who are 
interested in poultry or the raising of ani- 
mals in a small as well as a large way. 

“The Contributor”—Boston—contains a 
picture of George W. Childs, owner of the 
“Philadelphia Ledger,” and valuable words 
expressed by him. 

“Review of Reviews’—New York—con- 
tains, as usual, the portraits of the leading 
men oftheday. Its subject matter is always 
up to date and interesting. 

“Mind”—New York.—The “Evolution of a 
Reformer,” the opening article of the Janu- 
ary issue, by Helen Campbell, and “The 
Blessedness of Change,” by John Milton 
Scott, are important articles in this number. 

“Suggestion”—Chicago—is a magazine of 
the new psychology for Health, Happiness, 
and Success. Herbert A. Parkyn, M.D., is 
the Editor. It contains every month many 
bright articles which everyone wants to read. 

“The New York Observer”—New York— 
contains every week an article on some for- 
eign mission field, which is generally illus- 
trated. One of the January numbers before 
us contains an account of a lonely night on 
the way to Hwai Yuen in China. It is 
printed on good paper, and is calculated to 
fill an important place among not only Pres- 
byterians, but other religious parties. 

“The Sunday Courier”—Toledo—is a paper 
which has a happy combination of interest- 
ing things to read. It is never dull, and con- 
sequently must have a wide circle of readers. 

“The Weekly Advocate”—Belleville, Ill.— 
This paper illustrates the old motto “Mul- 
tum in Parvo,” for there is much condensed 
into a little in this weekly. 

“Grand Rapids Herald”—Grand Rapids.— 
This is a live paper and contains a large 
amount of general news—and it has a faculty 
of obtaining much original information. Its 
weekly issue with its magazine department 


is good. 








“The Canton Press”—Missouri—contains 
an article on “How to Avoid Colds”; another 
one on “Rearing Children,” among other in- 
teresting and valuable hints. 

“The Dog Fancier”—Battle Creek, Mich.— 
contains many fine specimens of canine in- 
telligence. Anyone who is interested in this 
subject and wants to know more about it, 
should consult this valuable paper. 

“The Character Builder”—Salt Lake City. 
—The December number contains a Phreno- 
logical sketch of Prof. Evan Stephens. This 
is given by Mr. N. Y. Scofield, who was a 
genius. Many interesting suggestions far 
teachers are given in this magazine, which is 
a journal of Human Culture and Hygeio- 
Therapy. 

“The St. Louis Democrat” is a large and 
important Missouri paper. The magazine 
department is full of finely illustrated arti- 
cles on subjects which take in the peoples of 
all countries. One is “A Hustler from Illi- 
nois is Teaching the Czar How to Develop 
Siberia.” 





PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


“The Temptation of Joseph.” By Rev. J. 


F. Flint. Fifth edition. Price, $1. “I like 
the book. I am particularly glad to see Dr. 


Pomeroy’s introduction. I like the vivid 
picturing and strong language of your book 
very much.”—E. R. Shepherd, author of 
“True Manhood.” 


“The best thing in the book is the second 
part, which gives a pen-picture of ‘The Right 
Maiden to Marry.’”—The “Pioneer,” Lon- 
don, England. 

“The Biography of Dio Lewis, A.M., M.D.” 
By Mary F. Eastman, 12mo. Price, cloth, 
$1.50. This work, prepared at the desire of 
and with the cooperation of Mrs. Dio Lewis, 
has just been published. 

“A Diary of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public and Handbook of Military Informa- 
tion.” By George J. Manson. Price, 15 cents. 





“The Conversion of St. Paul.” In three 
parts. 1. Its relation to unbelief. 2. Its 
false uses and true. 3. Its relation to the 
Church. By George Jarvis Greer, D.D. 
12mo., 82 pages. Price, cloth, $1. 

“Forward Forever.” A response to Lord 


Tennyson’s “Locksley Hall Sixty Years Af- 
ter,” “Heaven on Earth,” and other poems. 


By William J. Shaw, the poet hermit. 18mo., 
34 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
“Editorials and Other Waifs.” By L. 


Fidelia Wooley Gillette. 
Price, paper, 25 cents. 


18mo., 59 pages. 
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“How to Raise Fruits: A Handbook, being 
a Guide to the Cultivation and Management 
of Fruit Trees, and of Grapes and Small 
Fruits, with Descriptions of the Best and 
Most Popular Varieties.” Illustrated. By 
T. Gregg. Cloth, $1. 


“A Manual of Mental Science.” By Jessie 
A. Fowler. This book does not deal with 
what is known as metaphysical healing, but 
is simply a book on the very important sub- 
ject of child training. The author is the 
daughter of L. N. Fowler, the well-known 
Phrenologist, and is eminently qualified to 
write a book like the one in hand. It is plain, 
thorough, scientific. The title-page tells us 
that it is “a manual for teachers and stu- 
dents.” Parents might read it with profit as 
well. Everyone who has to do with the train- 
ing of child-life should make a careful study 
of this handsome volume of 250 pages. It is 
very fully illustrated with pictures describing 
the different parts of the text. Whoever ap- 
plies this instruction here given will make a 
greater success in educating the child than 
would follow without such study and appli- 
cation. Price, $1. Published by Fowler & 
Wells Company, New York. 


“Phrenology in the Home.” Ten cents. 
The study of Phrenology in the home is one 
of vital importance. Where can it be better 
adapted than in the home, the centre of the 
heart’s most dearest treasures? Long before 
our birth this knowledge can exert an im- 
mense influence. The mother’s consciousness 
of that which is right, good, and true can 
give a wonderful impetus. A father’s love of 
home and sympathy and affection for the 
wife can bring kindly thought and tender- 
ness to the mother, and such a satisfactory 
return as no investment of fortune has ever 
succeeded in doing. A hopeful feeling in the 
mind gives such a buoyancy and joyfulness 
of spirit that the bodily effect is of the hap- 
piest description in the family circle. 


“Human Science,” or Phrenology; Its Prin- 
ciples, Proofs, Faculties, Organs, Tempera- 
ments, Combinations, Conditions, Teachings, 
Philosophies, ete., as applied to Health; its 
Value, Laws, Functions, Organs, Means, Pres- 
ervation, Restoration, etc.; Mental Philoso- 
phy, Human and Self-Improvement, Civiliza- 
tion, Home, Country, Commerce, Rights, 
Duties, Ethics, ete.; God, His Existence, At- 
tributes, Laws, Worship, Natural Theology, 
ete.; Immortality, its Evidences, Conditions, 
Relations to Time, Rewards, Punishments, 
Sin, Faith, Prayer, etce.; Intellect, Memory, 
Juvenile and Self-Education, Literature, 
Mental Discipline, the Senses, Sciences, Arts, 
Avocations, a Perfect Life, ete. One large 
volume, 1,211 pages, containing 214 illustra- 
tions. By O. 8. Fowler. Price, $3. 

“How to be Successful on the Road as a 


Commercial Traveler.” By an Old Drum- 
mer. 16mo., 96 pages. Price, 20 cents. 
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“Uncle Sam’s Letters on Phrenology.” A 
new book. Written in a clear and symmet- 
rical style, at times rising to the plane of 
eloquence and melody. Is one of the best 
books for general reading. There is a bright- 
ness and life in the descriptions and illustra- 
tions rarely found in the literature relating 
to the subject. Some descriptions of the 
faculties are unsurpassed. No more impres- 
sive and interesting manual can be named as 
an introductory book to the more careful 


study of the subject. 200 pages. Price, 25 
cents. 

“The Hydropathie Encyclopedia.” A Sys- 
tem of Hydropathy and Hygiene. By R. T. 


Trall, M.D. Designed as a guide to families 
and students, and a text-book for physicians. 
Two volumes in one. 966 pages, 461 illustra- 
tions. Price, cloth, $4. This work treats the 
subject under eight distinct heads, embracing 
Outlines of Anatomy, Physiology of the 
Human Body, Hygienic Agencies; and the 
Preservation of Health, Dietetics and Hydro- 
pathic Cookery; Theory and Practice of 
Water-Treatment; Special Pathology and 
Hydro-Therapeutics, including the Nature, 
Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment of all 
known Diseases; Application of Hydropathy 
to Midwifery and the Nursery. It contains 
a Glossary, Table of Contents, and complete 
index. In the general plan and arrangement 
of the work the wants and the necessities of 
the people have been kept steadily in view. 
While almost every topic of interest in the 
departments of Anatomy, Physiology, Path- 
ology, Hygiene, and Therapeutics is briefly 
presented, those of practical utility are 
always put prominently forward. The the- 
ories and hypotheses upon which the popular 
drug practice is predicated are contraversed, 
and the why and wherefore of their fallacy 
clearly demonstrated. 


“How to Study Strangers,” by Nelson 
Sizer. A new departure in “character 
study.” Brain—its structure and uses; the 
skull and its relation to the brain; skull 
made thin by brain activity; a new facial 
angle; temperament—its influence on char- 
acter; benefactors of mankind; literary 
and business success; talent and culture; 
varied and peculiar organizations; great 
historie characters; capacity and culture; 
child culture; character studies of Bill Nye, 
Lucy Stone, Marshall P. Wilder, Gen. B. F. 


Tracy, ete.; profession of law, science, 
ministry, etc., ete. Svo, 368 pages. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


“Thought for the Rich,” by Austin Bier- 
bower. 25 cents. 


“Psychology and Pathology of Handwrit- 
ing,” by Magdalene Kinsel-Thumm. $2 net. 
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WHO SHOULD STUDY PHRENOLOGY? 


Young men who have to work their own 
way to eminence? It will be an advantage 
to them to be able to understand those with 
whom they come in contact, will it not? 

Young women? Will they not find value 
in being able to judge correctly the worth of 
young men who may pay their addresses? 
If they must earn their own living, will any- 
thing assist them more than the ability to 
measure persons correctly? 

Mothers? Do they not need help in the 
proper management and training of their 
children? Will anything help them like un- 
derstanding the peculiarities of the little 
ones? 

Housekeepers? Can all servants be treated 
alike? Is there any science, aside from Phre- 
nology, that will tell why they cannot? Is 
it not of value to know who may be dictated 
to and who will be the best kind of help if 
orders are given as suggestions? 

Clergymen? They must be familiar with 
the operations of the mind, must they not? 
When they can demonstrate to selfish men 
that they may be happier in this life as well 
as hereafter, by cultivating their moral na- 
tures, they will have added power, will they 
not? 

Lawyers? Must they not judge their 
clients? Must they not be able to tell the 
nature of witnesses and their desire to tell 
the truth, and also to understand each man 
on the jury to be able to appeal to them ef- 
fectively ? 

Physicians? They must consider the consti- 
tutions and idiosyncrasies of their patients 
as well as their ailments, must they not? 

Teachers? Do they find all the pupils 
alike? Can they tell why they are not? 
Will they not be aided by knowing whom to 
encourage and how to manage the obstreper- 
ous, the dull, and the precocious? 

Agents? Will they not be aided-by ability 
to read strangers? Will it not be an advan- 
tage to them to know with whom they may 
be free and social, with whom dignified and 
reserved, etc.? 

Managers? They will be helped if they 
know before employing a person that he will 
prove competent, will they not? They will 
be aided if they can reject intelligently such 
as apply that are not adapted to the work 
in hand, will they not? 

The most important study for man to con- 
sider is the subject of the human mind. All 
character, all talent, all happiness are the 
outcome of this wonderful study. 

As the mind of each individual has original 
peculiarities, and also its own susceptibility 
to culture and training, no single arbitrary 
rule will apply to all; training and culture 
must be varied to suit each case or the best 
results cannot be reached. 

Since the incorporation of the American 
Institute of Phrenology the Institute has 
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graduated some seven hundred or more stu- 
dents, who have come from all parts of the 
world, many of whom are in the field lectur- 
ing on the science of Phrenology, ete. 

The Annual Assembly of the Institute will 
take place on the first Wednesday in Septem- 
ber, with an evening reception of students 
and friends. No other school in America of 
like designation commands the facilities, or 
covers the field that it embraces, or offers 
such advantages at so low a cost to the stu- 
dent. The curriculum embraces general An- 
thropology, the Fundamental Principles of 
Phrenology, Physiology, Anatomy, Psychol- 
ogy, Physiognomy, Hygiene, Heredity, Eth- 
nology and Oratory, and includes such sub- 
jects as.the Temperaments, Brain Dissection, 
the Objections and Proofs of the Old and 
New Phrenology, Mental Therapeutics, the 
Choice of Pursuits, Adaptation in Marriage, 
the History of Phrenology, Human Mag- 
netism, Psycho-Physiology and Brain Dis- 
orders. 

The long and valued friend of the science, 
Henry 8. Drayton, M.D., LL.B., A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Nervous Diseases and Insanity in 
the Eclectic Medical College of the City of 
New York, who has been connected with the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for over thirty 
years, will lecture on the History of Phre- 
nology, Psycho-Physiology, ete. His lectures 
are thoroughly scientific and scholarly, and 
include the results of the latest investigations 
upon the subject of Cerebral Physiology. 

Miss Fowler, daughter of L. N. Fowler 
(who assisted her father and Professor Sizer 
in their work), Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology, Graduate of the 
Woman’s Law Class of the New York Uni- 
versity, will lecture on Phrenology in its 
various bearings, namely, Its Theory and 
Practice, the Temperaments, Brain Dissec- 
tion according to Dr. Gall, Physiognomy, 
Ethnology, Choice of Pursuits, Marriage 
Adaptation, and the Practical Art of Exam- 
ining the Head and Delineating character 
from Living Subjects, Skulls, Casts, ete. 

D. M. Gardner, M.D., who has had a 
wide experience, will prepare students in 
Anatomy, Physiology, Brain Dissection, In- 
sanity, and will lecture on the above sub- 
jects, including Respiration, Circulation and 
Digestion. His dissection of the brain is 
always interesting and instructive and is a 
special feature of the course. 

Charles Wesley Brandenburg, M.D., Presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Phrenology, 
Professor of Hygiene in the Eclectic Medical 
College of the City of New York, Graduate 
of the American Institute of Phrenology, 
will lecture on Anthropology and Phreno- 
Hygiene, or the Laws of Health, as applied to 
Body and Brain; Foods, and Their Chemical 
Influence upon the Body; Exercise, and the 
Effects of Narcotics and Stimulants on the 
Human System; also the Health Stimulus of 
each of the Phrenological Organs. 


[February 


Julius King, M.D., graduate of the Medical 
College, Cleveland, Ohio, will give several 
special lectures on the Eye and Color-Blind- 
ness, also hints on Physiognomy. These lec- 
ures are illustrated with models, ete., and 
tests are given among the students of their 
ability in detecting various shades and 
colors, 

The Rev. T. Alexander Hyde, B.D., teacher 
of Elocution and Voice Culture in relation to 
public speaking, is a graduate of Harvard 
College, the author of “ The Natural System 
of Elocution and Oratory,” etc., will give 
special instructions in regard to the training 
of the voice for practical purposes in the lec- 
turing field. 

The Institute Course is recommended to all 
classes of men and women, for it affords an 
unsurpassed opportunity for the study of 
human organization in all its related aspects. 
Every effort is made to render the instruc- 
tion practically serviceable to the student 
through its clinical work as well as by the 
expounding of its principles, and so minister 
to his or her own development and success, 
whatever may be the vocation pursued. We 
have testimonials from business men and 
women, who have to daily superintend their 
employees and meet their customers; from 
professional men, particularly ministers, doc- 
tors and lawyers; from parents and teachers, 
as well as private individuals, all of whom 
have been graduated from the Institute, and 
who tell us of the inestimable value the 
Institute has been to them. 

The session for 1905 opens the first Wednes- 
day in September. 

24 E. 22d St. 





WHAT THEY SAY. 


“Have received O. K. the Self-Instructor 
in Phrenology and well pleased with it.” 
E. M. C., Fair Oaks, Cal. 


“T have just received the Dictionary to- 
day. I, of course, have given it only a 
glance, but I am well pleased with it, and 
intend to study up many things in it. I 
thank you.” 

Mrs. A. B. J., Lawrence, Mass. 


“IT like the study of Phrenology better 
than anything else I have ever taken up, 
and I hope to be one of your students next 
fall.” 

J. C. M., Wingerton, Pa. 


——— 


Examinations daily from 9 a. m. to 5 
p- m. personally or from photographs. 
Terms on application. 
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Over 550,000 copies of this Book have been 
sold, and the last Edition is better than ever 











THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


SELF-INSTRUCTOR 


{nee 
In PHYSIOLOGY and 
| PHYSIOGNOMY 


A Complete Handbook for the People. With over 
One Hundred New Illustrations, including a Chart 
for the Use of Practical Phrenologists. Revised 
and printed from new plates. 12mo, 192 pages. 


By the Renowned Phrenologists 


Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER 


“* Phrenology!’ the very word thrills my soul, and with the touch of 
a Master attunes my heart to a song of gratitude and praise. Phrenology 
is the only science that can solve the problems of our destiny ; the only 
philosophy that explains man as a physical and spiritual being. Phrenology 
is the golden key that unlocks the sacred mysteries of human possibilities 
It is like a voice that speaks to the sleeping soul and cries, ‘Awake, thou 
that dreamest of ideal things, and know that thou art a god, and canst 
create for thyself the wonder-world of thine own imaginings.’ It speaks 
to the disheartened mortal and thrills him with the message, ‘All power 
is within you; learn but to know thyself, and thou shalt be owner of 
the spheres.’ 

“ Phrenology is an alluring star that glows brightly in Life’s firmament 
for all, and its brightness allures the poet and the lover; its depth baffles yet 
fascinates the philosopher, and its simplicity attracts the child. I cannot 
say, ‘Long live Phrenology,’ for it, like all other truth, is immortal, but 
here’s to the health and long life of its faithful progenitors. May their zeal 
be undiminished and their efforts unceasing to spread this gospel of human 
salvation that is able to solve the mysteries of our being. and to lead man 
up to a heaven of his own creation.” 


Cloth, $1.00 


SEND FOR A COPY AT ONCE, STUDY THE PEOPLE 
YOU SEE, AND ALSO YOUR OWN CHARACTER 





FOWLER & WELLS CO. - - NEW YORK 
L. N. FOWLER & CO. - - - - LONDON 


semana 
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The 4) Owl 


is eagerly grasped by judicious advertisers 
who want to reach the best class of readers 
and purchasers in the great Middle West 
and Southwesteffectively. A limited amount 
of space can be secured in its columns for 
the summer and fall months if early appli- 
cation is made, 

THE OWL is always clean, bright, and 
elegantly printed on heavy book paper, and 
strongly appeals to the most intelligent 
readers; and advertisers make no mistake 
when they use its columns. Sample copies 
and rate cards supplied on request to the 
publishers, 


WILLIAM W. WARNER & CO. 
213 North C Street, 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 

(= A new bookstore stock for exchange 


for an improved farm in New England, near 
sea coast, with good buildings, clear. 





WHAT LAWSON SAYS 


about “ FRENZIED FINANCE” tallies exactly with Redding’s won- 
derful prophecies (made in 1896), which also cover numberless other 
issues and promise startling surprises for this year and after. His 
proofs were gathered from the Bible, Astrology, The Pyramids of 
Egypt, Evolutionary law, a study of existing conditions, and 100 
other important sources, therefore, though different from Lawson’s, 
are also convincing. (et his 396-page book, also his 200-page book 
** Mysteries Unveiled,” which sells for $1.00. The two sent postpai 

for $1.50. Every business man and wage-earner should study these 
remarkable books as a means of avoiding business complications. 
Send to E. LOOMIS, INWOOD, N. Y¥. CITY. 


YOUR Cri and Future 
be read from your 
ee ....A e on receipt of 1 2c. 


HENRY RICE, Craphologist 
1927 Madison Avenue, New York 


A New Poster 


Size, 19x 24 inches 
Just the thing for Lecturers 


to use in billing a town or 
village, or for evening enter- 
tainment. Space left for 
date and name of lecturer. 
Printed on good paper, and 
for sale at 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street, New York 












A Great Offer for 1905 


MISTAKES OF 
NEW THOUGHT 


READ Human Nature for May, June, July, and 

August, 1904. The four copies, 20 cents 
mailed, or, if you will remit the annual subscrip- 
tion of 50 cents for 1905, I will mail you the 
above four copies FREE! 


Prof. HADDOCK, Phrenologist 
1020 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 








-MILLER’S HOTEL 


37, 39 & 41 West 26th St., NEW YORK 
Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 


In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
theaters, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and only in the city ; same 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 
health. Also Electro-Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. 


Terms: Room, $1.00 to $3.00 per day; with 
Board, 82.00 to $4.50 per day. Permanent, 
$10 to $30, according to room. 


4 MONTHS FOR 10 GENTS 
THE NAUTILUS 


is a unique monthly magazine, standard size (now 
in its seventh year), devoted to the realization of 
health, happiness, and success through spiritual, 
mental, and physical development. 

The Nautilus gives practical help in the everyday 
problems ot lite. It is distinctly a magazine of 
optimism. It will cheer aud strengthen you to read 
it. It is not filled up with quoted articles or long 
and dreary essays. It is crisp, fresh, original, and 
inspiring each month. Thousands of its readers 
testify to the wonderful uplift and help they have 
received from reading The Nautilus. 

ELLA WHEELER WILCOX is a regular con- 
| | tributor to The Nautilus. She writes one of her 
| | grand new-thought poems for each issue. 
WILLIAM E, TOWNE writes regularly for The 

















| | Nautilus. His * Individualisms ” and “ Briefs” are 
an important and highly prized feature of every 
number. 


ELIZABETH TOWNE is editor and publisher, 
| and now writes exclusively for ber own magazine. 
New and helpful features are being planned for 
the magazine during the coming vear. The Nautilus 
is already stvled by manv people as the foremest 
| | publication of its kind in the world. 
} Do not miss this feast of good things for 1905. 
| | Send 50 cents now and the magazine will be sent 
you until the end of 1905. This will give you 14 
months for only 50 cents, providing your subscrip- 
tion is received this month. 

Or, send 10 cents for a 4-months’ trial subscrip- 
tion. Surely you cannot afford to let these liberal 
offers pass 

Address all orders for The Nautilus to the editor 
and publisher. 

ELIZABETH TOWNE, Dept. 5, Holyoke, Mass. 














im writimg te advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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Men and VYomen Differ in Character 


Asthey doin looks and temperament. No two alike; all have peculiarities which you should understand at once; 
and IF YOU WANT SOMETHING that will interest you more than anything you have ever read and enable 
you to understand all the differences at a glance, by the Signs of Character, send for a copy of 


“Heads and fFaees; Now to Study Shem.” 


A new Manual of Character Reading for the neople, by PROF. NELSON SIZER, the Examiner in the Ph. 

nological office of Fowler & Wells Co., New York, and H. S. DRAYTON, M. D., Ed. of the PArenological 

Journal. The authors know what they are writing about, Prof. Sizer having devoted fifty years almost exclusi- 

vely to the reading of character, and he here lays down the rules employed by him in his professional work. 
Contains 200 large octavo pages, and 250 portraits. 110,000 copies sold. Send for it and study the people 

you see and your own character, and if you are not satisfied money will be returned. 
We will send it carefully by mail, on receipt of price, 

extra cloth binding. Address all orders to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 


$1.00 on heavy paper, in 





What is Best for the Boy? 


This is a hard question for many to answer and anything that 
helps is useful. The most helpful book we know of is one called 


Getting Into Business, 


Or, Choosing an Occupation. A series of practical 
papers for Boys. By George J. Manson. 12 mo, 
108 pp. popular ed., cloth, 75 cents. 


When a young man thinks of following a certain line of ef- 
fort, he wants to know what will be required of him in the 
way of education and preparation; where he can obtain the 
required training, and at what cost; what duties will devolve 
upon him; what remuneration he may hope to receive; what 
occupations are likel to be overcrowded, etc. . 

This book answers just such questions, and by pointing out 
the good and baa features of the different occupations, is a help 
in enabling one to decide which occupation will be best for him. 








The tone of the book is honest and manly, and one 
can easily see how it might be of incalcuable benetit 
to the lad beginning to puzzle his brains over the 
question, ‘““What career ? "— 7he Beacon, Boston. 


It 1s a valuable book for parents who have young 
boys to launch on life’s business stream.— J7edegram, 
Harrisburg. 


It 1s ust what parents need, that they may be able 
o decide intelligently for their sons as to what shall 


Sent by mail postpaid, on receipt of price 


be their life-work, and every young man should read 
and study it carefully.—Hera/d, Erie, N, Y 


The advice is so practical and wholesome we hope 
it may fall under the eye of every young man abou’ 
to enter upon a career,--Geyer's Stationer. 


Many fathersand mothers. and many young men. 
blunder fearfully from the lack ot just such informa 
tion as1s here given.—J/lvstrated Christian V. sekly 


in cloth 75c. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Fublishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium | 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 


water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricit 
natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A 


, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
hristian family home. 44 years in this work. 


No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 
Address F. WILSON HURD, Norra Warer Gap, Monrok Co., Pa, 





CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
& Attractive, homelike, and first class in all respects, 
Correspondence solicited. 
H. M. Hitcucock, M.D., Prop. 





We wish to establish New 
Thought libraries in all towns 


e . 
Librarians 
W and villages in the United States 
anted where this paper circulates. The 


size of the library will depend upon the size and needs 
of each town. We therefore wish to at once secure the 
services of someone (man or woman) in every town 
who will act as librarian. We will pay liberally for 
this service, and the library can be kept either in some 
centrally located home, drug store or other place of 
business. All towns desiring these libraries should 
see that the name of some reliable party is furnished 
us at once. 


Address at once 


THE LOTOS LIBRARY 
150 Fifth Ave. New York 


CHILDREN 
TEETHING 


Mrs. Winslow’s 52s, brea. y°§%d, for 


Soothing Syrup Morus ror 
THEIR CHILDREN 


CESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS 
Wan tae ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
D COLIC, and is the BEST REMEDY 
YOR DIARRH@A. 
Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. 


_ Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


SUGGESTION 


is a practical home magazine devoted 
to suggestive therapeutics, hypnotism, 
ne research, and the application of 
he principles of the New Psychology for 
health, happiness, and success, 


TEN CENTS A Copy. $1.00 PER YEAR 
Foreign, 6 shillings 
Sample copy sent upon receipt of postal. Send your 
friend’s name also. 
SUGGESTION tells how to be healthy without medicine. 


HERBERT D. PARKYN, M.D., C.M. 
Editor 
SUGGESTION PUBLISHING CO. 


4020 Drexel Beulevard CHICAGO, ILL. 
OFFICE OF PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL 








THE EASTON SANITARIUM 


EASTON, PA. 

Physicians, parents, guardians, or friends who desire to 
place any mental or nervous patients in a quiet, well- 
furnished home where they can receive good care, and 
Homeopathic treatment, should visit Easton before making 
arrangements elsewhere. Over twenty years’ experience in 
the Middletown (N. Y.) State Hom. Hospital. 

"Phone, 1661. For circulars address 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D. 
J. M. FITZGERALD 
Phrenologist 
More than 2,000 Chicago references 
Suite 1405-8 
126 State Street, Chicago 
Send for Pamphlet 




















FOR PENCIL QUALITY 


DIXON’S 


Go to any good dealer for DIXON'S PENCILS or send us 
10 cts. in stamps for samples worth twice the money, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 














FREE to F.A.M. A beau- 
tiful Masonic Calendar, also 
large Catalogue of Masonic 
books and goods with bottom 
prices. Regalia, Jewels, 
Badges, Pins, Charms, and 
Ludge Supplies. Beware of 
spurious Masonic books. 
REDDING & CU., Publishers 
and Manufacturers of Ma- 
sonic Goods, No. 212 Broad- 
_Wwavy, New York City. 


E QUAINT IVIAGAZINE 


ODD, QUEER AND CURIOUS 
Unusual Stories, Quaint Happenings, 
Strange Experiences, Odd Advertise- 
ments. Fortunate and Unfortunate Days 
of each month, carefully prepared 

AN EXPERT ASTROLOGER. 
he magazine is profusely illustrated 
Z with half-tone pictures of peculiar things, 
ple, places, curious and comical situa- 





for whigli LIBERAL RIZES ARE GIVEN 


very YEARLY subscriber is given 


AN ASTROLOCICAL 
DELINEATION FREE 


Nota ponds printed affair, but one made ex poeeaty Ser 


— wong ateof —_ giving hour and place ifk 
x months 
Positively by ay TRIAL TRIP 10 CTS, 
QUAINT BLISHING Co, 
Room 22, 7 St. Paul Street, Boston, Mass, 


A New Design in Callipers 


These are used for measuring heads in various ways, 

as from the opening of the ear to the location of any 

given organ, also the width or length of the head. 
‘he 7 


PRICE, $2.50af.8 





in writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 











ADVERTISEMENTS 
From New and 

, A Handsome Special Drawings 

Colored _—<-—-<=<\ The pictorial illustrations 


show the location of each of 
Sym bol ical H ead the Phrenological Organs. 


The Head is about 15 inches wide, handsomely lithographed in six colors, and on 
heavy plate paper, size about 30 by 20 inches, ready for framing, 30 cents. Mounted on 
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eanvas and rollers, $1.00. 





A New Articulated Five Part Phrenological Bust. 


Giving the relative location of the Phrenological Organs on the convolutions 
of the brain according tothe latest discoveries, and Physiognomical Poles 
of Circulation, Respiration and Digestion. 

This latest and best bust, made in material lighter, and more durable than 
plaster of paris, and furnished at the low price of $5.00 by Express. 

Should be in the hands of every student. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO.. L. N. FOWLER & CO. 
24 East 22d Street, New York. 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, B. C., Eng, 
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Poultry for Profit. 


A few hens in the back yard, or on the farm, paying 
the grocer’s bill; a flock of hens on four acres, paying 
$1,500 annually ; a poultry ranch with 5,000 hens, paving 
a@ net annual profit of $5,000, are described in our Cor- 





respondence Course in Poultry Culture, and the exact 
methods for attaining these results are taught, First | 
lesson and sil prices — vpon request, | ™M™ ] N ] t) { E R S 
ie Pacific Tree an ine | 
Correspondence School \s an Jose, Cal. 
The World’s New Thought Journal S | A j E SME N 
NOW 
A Journal of Affirmation. HENRY HARRISON ALL SAY 
Brown, Editor. $1.00 per year. 


With the Lager ga ge and Science of 
I 


Health, $1.50 per year. nis offer holds good for 
six months. the J, B. L. CASCADE the only ration- 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. al and pleasant method of taking inter- 
24 East 22d Street New York nal baths—the latest and simplest form 
of eradicating disease and disease-pro- 


SOCIALISM ducing germs from the human body. 


To fully appreciate this common sense 


THE CREATEST QUESTION of the treatment one should read Dr. Tyrrell’s 











GREATEST ACE of HISTORY latest work, entitled ‘* The What, The 
Study it by Correspondence Why, The Way.”’ This book not only 
Zheee Dollars fs wotieg sameuttion; Pie Dettars Te oer! detail the merits of the 
or one year. ress American jalist College, . B. L. Cascade system, but it gives 
209 Sedgwick Building, Wichita, Kansas. extracts from letters received from fam- 
m ous physicians, noted ministers, and 
The Pittsburg, Pa. statesmen of international prominence, 
Ch 2 ti Ad t lauding Dr. Tyrrell’s methods. This 
ris lan voca e | book is free. Address 

now claims a circulation of over thirtye | Tyrrell’s Hygienic Institute 

two thousand, and is unexcelled as an ade | Dept. 83K 1568 Breaéwey, Now York 


vertising medium. It is a large 32-page 
paper, and is furnished at the low price of 
$1.00 per year. Sample copies free. 


“The Diagnosis from the Eye” 


By H. E. LANE, M.D. 


— is a most remarkable book—the result of years of careful observation and 
research. 
It deals with the wonderful discovery that morbid changes going on in the system are 
reflected in corresponding parts of the iris of the eye. 
It enables everybody to make a reliable diagnosis of his physical condition, to designate 
not only the immediately affected, but also the weakest organs of the body. 
It unmistakingly reveals the injurious influence of drugs, vaccinations, operations, etc., 
upon the system. 
It confirms the natural method of healing by sunlight, air, water, exercise, rest, and 
proper diet as fully explained in the book. 
«The book is the work of a most intelligent mind, one intent on the 
acquisition of truth and untiring in its research therefor. It is a wonder- 
fully interesting piece of writing. put into a shape admirably adapted to 
making the subject clear to all who read.”"—Boston /deas. 
156 large pages, 70 original illustrations; neatly bound in cloth; sent prepaia on 
receipt of price, $2.00. 


THE FOUNDATION A Guide to Health, Wealth, 


and Freedom 3:3 :: 33 %: 3: 
OF ALL REFORM By OTTO CARQUE 


is a most helpful, instructive, and highly interesting treatise on the diet question. eluci- 
dating many points hitherto neglected in dealing with this important problem. It con- 
tains the following chapters : 
1. Man’s Position in Nature 3. The Raw Food Question 
2. Chemistry and Ming y | of Nutrition 4. The Superiority of the Frutarian Diet 
5. Diet-Reform, the Ultimate Solution of the Social and Economical Problems 
6. The Ethics of Diet Reform 


The book contains 100 pages, complete analysis of 40 food-products. raw food en | for one week, and 
many other valuable features. CLOTH, PREPAID, 50 cts. PAPER, 25 cts. Circulars PREE. 


KOSMOS PUBLISHING CO., Suite 10, 765 N.Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal 
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THE BEST WINTER RESORT 


The Walter Sanitarium 


WALTERS PARK, 


Only 92 minutes from Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, without change. 


PA. 


Boskist. 





YOU CAN’T BE SICK 


in body, mind, or spirit when once you've read and 
realized *‘ Return to Nature.”’ I don’t knowanother 
book in the world that solves the whole health question 
80 conspicuously as this one does ; and a part of my busi- 
ness is handling the World’s best literature on Health, 
Success, and Happiness. Of course you’ve outgrown 
drugs. Perhaps you’ve followed some one or more 
branches of the Nature Cure: Raw Food, Hydropathy, 
Massage, Physical Culture, or Suggestion. You certainly 
believe more or less in the Nature Cure. SoI want to tell 
yousomething. ‘**Return to Nature’’ is as far 
ahead of Nature Cure as Nature Cure is in 
advance of Drugs. It unfolds a system of home 
treatment that is absolutely y= ie its Sieapiicity, 
economy, certainty, safety, and delight. You np- 
pier not merely healthier—from the very Thnet trial. 
our doubts, your cares, 5 our worries—as well as your ail- 
ments—will simply melt away, never to reappear. 
know, because we're proving it wherever Return to 
Nature’ "is being tried. I’d like to be more explicit, but 
there isn’t space. A little circular tells just what and 





why and how “ Return to Nature” regenerates. Won’t 
you ai forit? Astamp bringsit. The book costs $2.00 | 
an 


An vy interested 10 cents’ worth would receive 
eoveral bits of Health literature—including a copy of my 
magazine, with a catalogue of delicious Foods, inspiring 
Books, and the like. I hope you’re that body. 


BENEDICT LUST, Naturopath 
124 East 59th St., New York City 








ANNA JEWELL 
Pupil of the great artist, Raoul Pugno, Paris, France 
Teaches style, finesse, interpretation, coachirg advanced pupils. 
We agree with the great Mi titre, Raoul Pugno, with whom Miss 


——" studied, when he says: ‘ Your talent is extraordinary. 
‘our musical instinct, sonority of tone, comprehension, powers of 
interpretation, are such that you can rest assured of a career 
as a Virtuosa.” Reference: Mr. C, Tretbar, in care of Steinway 
& Sons, 109 E. r4th St. 
Address all communications 
24 East 224 Street, New York City 








TELEPATHY 


Mental Telegraphic Communication; 
What it is, and how it is done 


By R. DIMSADALE STOCKER 


‘“* The conclusion seems to be irresistible, 
that the fine senses do not exhaust the means 
by which knowledge may enter the mind ; in 
other words, the investigator seems to be 
driven to the conclusion that thought trans- 
ference must now be included among scien- 
tifically proved facts.”"—-Ep. BENNETT in the 
Society for Psychical Research. 

Price, 50 cents 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24, East 22d Street, > NE Ww YORK 
oy ake you Think, 


THE MAZDAZNAN malke you Think 


Thinkers for Mental and Physical Development. 
OTOMAN-ZAR-ADUSHT-HANISH, Editor 
Whose Writings and Teachings have aroused the 

World. 
Send tora sample copy and descriptive literature of his 


Work and become acquaintec 
THE MAZDAZNAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3016, Lake Park Avenue, Dept. S, CHICAGO, ILL. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Thoughts for the Rich 


AUSTIN BIERBOWER 


Author of “‘The Virtues and their Reasens,”’ 


is a magazine to 





“*On the Training of Lovers,”” ‘‘ From 
Monkey to Man,” ‘*How to 
Succeed,”’ Etc. 
CONTENTS 


1. To those about to become rich. 
2. The place of weaith. 

3. Economy in wealth. 

4. The price of wealth. 

5. Measuring wealth. 

6. Wealth and greatness. 





PRICE 25 CENTS 


Fowler & Wells Co. 
24 E. 22nd ST , NEW YORK CITY 
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A MIRROR OF THE MIND. 
Page 32, 


Order for Delineation from Portraits, 





FOWLER & WELLS CO., New York 


Enclosed find Five Dollars, for which please fur- 
nish written description of character, as follows 
(Marked Chart not included): 


Mame OF POPIOB. .sivversveccesoressevssvesecccvsvcessocccosoceccsscoooves . 
Circumference Of Head.......cccccceceeeeseneens cannsseesses inches 
From Root of Nose over Top-head.......0000ssseeeseeeeee - 

From opening of Ears over Top-head..........seveeeee ” 

Height of Person..eccrrereereeeeeeees SJOOt -...0cerecevecccsesee 7 

General Weight with ordinary clothimg.....ccccccsessees dbs. 
Size Around Chest, Just under AF MS.....0.ccccevesees inches 
Size Around the Watst......c.e00 EMChOG, ANGC.0.0000c0000000 
Color Of T1A8#......cccccsessssoveeveeeevese BF ER ivcsictnevscioneccice 
COMPLEXION rceecreecisereeeceeeeed ee 
Dee OF BIC se csisssesssssasiiccicccinisoiovsemngneny 
aD: BIE os sess ivsvvessessasssnsicscdessincesiucensesessoote 
INR ersneceravevincivsesesenest Married or Single... 
Number of portratts sent ...ccccccccceeeerees which, with de- 


scription, are to be returned to 


I lc sctaicit satis sae Soaetpadalenidibiicednmmadoel taletrimada acai acuta 
FIMO ivi essiscccenpencessousseinpensesnvecsarsesptosbscivenponcetes 

COM MEY... ...csercccrrscsersesscscecsrscccscscccscesoseses evecceees 

Is vse trtnvssnticsncricesscssbstcsnsvcebinbioremcapubinas 


FOR SAFE DELIVERY ADD REGISTRATION FEE, 8 CENTS, 

















